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On our second page will be found another 
communication on the subject of Railroad 
Locks., We ask the attention of engineers 
to the subject, and should like to have the 
Journal/made the medium of a discussion 
of ita 1 merits: 
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The observations on, the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railroad will be fuund interest- 
ing. - 


‘The Report'of a°committee: of the New- 
York ‘Legislature, recommending a geologi- 
cal survey of the State, should be. read . by 
all who take an interest in the developement 
of the. ‘resources of the State. 


Potomac <A Aqueduct.—A recent ‘visit and personal 
inspection of ‘the works of. the Alexandria Canal 
, Company at the Potomac Aqueduct, has given us 

new ideas of the magnitude of that undertaking— 

the extent of the difficulties that have been sur- 
moniited, and the labor and skill required in its 
construction. Scientific gentlemen, who have 
travélled mach: in this country and in Europe 
assure us’ that’ nd similar nin was ever con- 
structed , ‘in’ the “United aes and in Etitope 
but few! of the governments have’ undertaken’any 
thingie SEE ta een estiition does 
0 Vv enterprise !—we w 
about ie say of heroic dete’ on the eect of 
a unity to sustain itself... If Congress does 
not to thé. rescle- of such a comunity spa, 
such a work; it wilt be ‘lost’ aa tie kee 
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portunity, ought to examine this great work in 
which we are now all engaged. —[ Alexandria Ga- 
zette.] 

[This stupendous work, being-nothing less than 
a structure for carrying a large navigable canal 
over the Potomac river, at an elevation of some 
thirty or forty feet above its surface, is under the 
direction of Capt Nene Turnbull - ee 
Corps:of To: ical Engineers, who, by 
skilfal peti a 3 he has so far overcome ev- 
ery difficulty in the prosecution of the work, has 


gtatified all its friends, and removed the doubts of 


some who apprehended that the natural obstacles 
were too great to be surmounted.—[National In- 
telligencer.} 





Schoo. or Civit Enowerrs.—The trus- 
tees of Rensselaer Institute met on the 22d 
instant, to receive the statute passed the 9th 
instant, empoweriiig them to organise a 
school of civil engineers as a branch.of the 
Institute. Regular degrees, of Civil, Engi- 
neer are to be conferred by the President, 
Rev. Doct. Nott, in October annually, on 
those who are qualified theoretically and 
practically, and over 18 years of age: ‘This’ 
is the first school of the kind ever organ- 
ized on thiscontinent. The Royal Military} 
Academy at Woolwich, England, ‘and: the 
Polytechnia, in. Paris, have. branches: near. 
Brofegnns pene takes the, im 
mediate charge-of this. department ; Adj 
Prof. Hall ving been appointed to © take 
the chiefcharge of the Natural Seiences. A 
very spirited corps of 6 or 8 young. gentle- 
men have already entered the T tiviaton; and 
will probably offer themselves for the degree 
of Civil Engineer in October. .T wo after- 
noons in each week will be devoted.to the 
application of : elementary . principles .to 
works in this. vicinity, such - as railroads, 
canals, bridges, water-works, mill-works, 
factories, dc. &c. 

The Board of Trustees now consists of 
the eight appointed members from Albariy, 
Troy, Lansingbur 


late statute of the Mayor, Recorder, .and 

one Alderman of this < f The listof offi. 
cers stands thus ;, Rev. E. Nott,,D, D,, Ps 

sident ; Judge, David Buel, Vice President ; 

Tibbitts, ‘Hon. J. P. ‘Cushman, 

William D. agi, Esq., ex-officio’; Hon | 
hilip Van Rensselaer, 

Hon. J. D. Dickinson, and R.’ 

, are ine 6 a 


of Albany, 
bone fA 
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rgh'and Waterford, (two I 
from each,) with the addition made by the} 
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Williams College, Junior Professor ; James 
Hall, Adjunct to the Junior Professor, and. 
performing the p sarge o's of that office. Spe- 
cial Assistants are: ee a 
Dr. Moses Hale, Secretary, and. H, N. Loek. 
wood, Esq. ‘Treasurer. 

The degree of Bachelor of Arts, hereto, 
fore conferred on the general graduate, is 
changed to Bachelor of Natural Science. 
We cohsider this a’ good change, as the ° 
name is now more appropriate. “The de“ 
gree of Master of passe is still retained as’ 
an honorary diploma for the general -gradu- 
ate, as well as. the engineer, after ‘three. 
years of successful apa ae in., the. 
useful a appbentige of his talent. E.—(Troy. 
Daily Whig.] 


To the Editor of the Railroad Jornal : 

Dear Sir: In ‘the statement which I 
gave you a few days since, relative to the 
route; as examined, of the Aaburn’ ahd’ 
Syracuse Railroad, .a ‘comparison: was | 
instituted between ‘that. and -somie- ‘other 
roads. in that comparison the maximum 
inclination upon the portion of the Mohawk 
and Hudson Railway, between the inclined 
planes, was represented to be $7 feet per 

4 bal pat nig mee Pe: a commiunica~ 
tion y itt of 
Albany, to >the Editor ooh: Pet’ 
Journal, of Science, vol..xxi, p. 3852 The 
facts in this article were “ furnished by Mr. 
Jervis;” and being ..the. only document to 
which J had access at.the time of writing, 
I could not question their agcurac 

I have since ascertained by pe to. 
the Railroad’ Manual, and to Smith’s Appen- 
dix to Woods Treatise on Railroads, that 
} the maximum inclination ‘of the Road 
mentioned.is 22 instead of 37 feet per mile, 
aoe 8 Sa Jess per mile, than on the Auborn 

 Srenng Road, instead of 74 greater. : 
This rings the average inclination upom 
the fo 








is 10}. 















cation will not be very 
‘by this correction—but 
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or and_ ent, also A Professor of. 
Civil’ Engineering ; Wiimaaer Emmons, of © 
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there would be a liability, when the rails 


became smooth, and especially when || te n ke. | ) 
_be saved by the use of 
ber of locks, and the mode of effecting 


covered with snow and ice, that the 
wheels of the engine would slide around 
in their places without rolling forward ; 
and, even if this liability,conld be obvia- 
ted, there must be a great waste of power, 
The enginé must be sufficiently strong to 
carry its train up the ‘steepest ascents on 
the road, afd @ greater part of its ener- 
gies would therefore lie idle during the 
more level part of the journey. 

These objections have heretofore been 
obviated by providing additional power to 
assist im these ascents ;, but the inclined 
plane generally employed in this case is 
liable ‘to the greatest objections. Aside 
from the jeopardy in which life and pro- 
perty are placed in passing over these 
constructions, they have long been the 
subject .of loud but ‘almost. hopeless com-.- 
plaint, aad have even been characterised 
by-writers on the subject, as “an oppro- 
brium to the present advanced stage of 
civil engineering.” 







ous Consideration... 
tenth of the: whole length of the road, 


‘commodation. afforded to the people of 





To say nothing of any other objection, 
the expense necessary to provide and keep 
in operation a stationary engine and its 
appendages is ‘so enormous, that the ne- 
cessity of constructing a very few of 
these is sufficient to render any contem- 
plated route impracticable. I hardly need 
repeat, that the lock in question complete- 
ly obviates this as well. as many other 
difficulties. The.locomotive engine rais- 
es itself and all its joad at once, and by 
its own, unassisted power. In this. point 
of view, therefore, it will prove of al- 
most incalculable importance. 

This obstacle being thus removed, rail- 
roads can be constructed over routes now 
condemned as impracticable. ~ But this 
is not all: the advantages. arising from. 
the successful introduction of these locks 
will not only appear from the change 
produced as to the practicability of en- 
tire routes, but also in that of their sepa- 
rate portions, where’ a road is deemed 





practicable: Still, in many of its sec- 
tions, the difficulty of effecting a change 
of level occasions a very great -circuity 
of direction, Much of this may be avoid. 
ed by the adoption of the locks in ques- 
tion, and thé length as well as the ex. 
pense of construction of the road be very 
materially diminished. 

According to Williams’ Register, the 
surveyed route of the New-York and 
Erie Railroad is 505 miles in éxtent, 
while the. length of the mail route, pass. 
ing through Newburgh, is only 415 miles.. 
Now, had the latter lef the Hudson at the 
same! point.as the contemplated railroad, 
that is to say, 24 miles from this city, 
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, from going around. 
iasiond, of passiag, over 
t would)not be adyisa- 
ailroad.as direct as a 
ose even 50 miles to 
“a moderate num- 








this becomes an object of the most seri- 
A diminution of one 


and of six or seven hundred thousand 
dollars in the expense of its construction, 
néed only to appear practicable, to be re- 
garded with'the highest favor, not only by 
the proprietors of the work, but also by 
the public at, large... The interest of the 
former in such a.result is-direct and im- 
mediate; that of the. latter, although 
more remote and consequential, is never- 
theless equally certain, since every dimi- 
nution of the.length of the road, or of the 
amount of expenditure, tends inevitably 
to diminish the cost of transportation. 

It may be said that the increased ac- 


this State, from the increased length of a 
road winding through the valleys, removes 
the objections to this circuity. Such a con- 
sideration would be of weight were the 
work intended merely for the benefit of 
those residing along, its margin, But 
since it is, designed, as.one of the great 
thoroughfares .between the fertile and 
growing west, and: its: natural. commer- 
cial emporium—since it must necessa- 
rily be brought into immediate competi- 
tion. with the other avenues of traffic be- 
tween the Atlantic and the valley of the 
Mississippi,—and since the attainment of 
the object for which it is. to, be construct- 
ed consequently depends upon. its present- 
ing the most direct--convenient and eco- 
mical channel of ‘communication,—every 
mile by which its ‘length may be dimin- 
ished, every penny and every moment 
which may be,.subtracted from the ex- 
pense and time.of transportation, every 
facility, and inducement, for the, direct 
conveyance of .property from one extre- 
mity of the road .toi\the.other, becomes a 
matter of moment, Instead therefore of 
forcitig the trade: of. the broad and pro- 
ductive regions of the west to flow through | 
a circuitous charinel, for the bare accom- 
modation of .a.,few New-York merchants 
and farmers, let.that,.channel, be made as 
straight:as' practicable, and let the con- 
venience of our:people' at home be pro- 
vided for by branches’ and auxiliary rail- 
Toads. — My 

It wi also. be objected, clk gt ex- 
pense.of constructing, the, locks .them- 
selves has been alipgsiver omitted in the 
preceding .general ‘estimate. | It. will be 
‘seen.on.a fi oceasion: that this ex- 


van resulting 


not yet ‘enumerated, 





the distance would have been still less,’ 
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ester Railway. By Mr. Steven- 
son, Edinburgh—Read before the Society 


. of Arts for Scotland, on the25th February, 
1885. Beem 


The improvement of railway communi- 
cation is now.a subject of so much impor- 
tance, that any observations relative to the 
construction of railways, or the best mode 
of conducting traffic on them, especially 
such as are elicited in the-course of ; i- 
eal-trials, will generally meet with some 
share of ped attention. I, therefore, ven- 
ture to address to this Society obser- 
vations upon the Liverpool and Manchester 
‘railway, the most remarkable work of the 
kind hitherto exéeuted, both as regards the 
railway itself, and the means of pea em. 
ployed on it. These observations occurred 
to me oping ¢ late professional eng 
on that under Mr. Mackenzie, of Li- 
verpool; and though I do not think ‘it ne- 
eéssary to give a lengthened aecount of the 
railway, I trust some of the facts which I 
have collected will be fouiid sufficiently in- 
teresting to excuse me-for. having -br 
them under the notice of the Society. 

The Liverpool and Manchester railway 
was opened on the 15th of September, 1830. 
Its formation: and. construction, ineluding 
the erection of lodges, depots, and offices, is 
said to have cost about one million sterling, 
or at the rate of £33,300 per mile; but. as. 
much of the work was not done by contract, 
this railway cannot. be taken as a criterion 

of the expense of operations of this nature, 
which. now are executed at a much lower 
rate. ’ 
The whole length of the mainline is 
thirty miles. \ It forms a double way, com- 
posed of four single tracks of rails, having 


either side. These branches, in most in- 
stances, consist of only a single way, with 
assing places. Connected with,the main 
ine, there are many works of importance 
and interest, including three tunnels, sixty. 
three bridges, and several cuttings and em- 


Railway over that bleak and uncultivated 
tract of country, are also particularly, wor- 


shall not farther notice them: 


six horizontal, there is no part of the Liver- 


‘deviate from ‘the straight line more than 
four inches in ‘the'chain, or 66° feet. The 


so gentle as to affect their progtess-very 
little. But the inclines of one in 96‘on the: 
Mainline, and several of the curves on the 
branch lines;: prove formidable impedi- 
ments, by diminishing the speed of the en- 
gines, and occasionally causing them. to 
stop. The distance between the rails form- 
ing the tracks is 4 feet 8} inches, and the 
distance between the two railroads or ways 
is the same. The rails are of that form 
technically called “ fish-hellied” edge rails ; 
they are made of malleable iron, in 
of 15 feet, and’ weigh at the rate of $5 Ibs, 
Shes yard. They measure 2 inches in 
the 





adth at the top, 2} inches in depth at 
ichair, and. Ficlta in the midd Pq 


rails break, 
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gement. 


several branches to towns and collieries on 


bankments of great extent. The drainage’ 
of Chatt Moss, and the conveyance ‘of the ' 


thy of notice; but as accounts of. these. 
works have already been made public, T 


Excepting, at Whiston and Sutton ins: 
clined-planes,, where the: inclination ‘is: at) 
the rate of one foot perpendicular to ninety-. 


pool and; Manchester Railway more than: 
one in 880; and the curves in no instance. 


inclination of one in 880:is:‘hardly felt by’ 
the locomotive engines, and ‘the curves: are: ' 


‘ 


ngths 


ot is worthy of remark, that,:-when these. 
e fracture is generally a few: 


|}inches from the part resting in the? chair,’ 
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of the “pail, 












(ween the: points of support; which has led | Lieved th tai mms Sop au d 

to the:adoption of a el'rail in all cases || to their treasurer, Mr. Boot OF, 
of repaity ni ail weighs at the rate of || outside. coating.of these boilers congists,of » 
40 Ibs. ou tee yard. Atevery 3. feet || sheet-iron, 4 ananch. in thickness, , Brass, 
the railé rest in @ cast-iron chair, which, in- || tubes, 1-8 of an inch in thickness, and from. 


clu 
Ibs.: The ehaizs rest upon. stone blocks in 
the cuttings where the ground: is solid, and 
upon wooden sleepers on the embankments. 
The resting blocks contain 4 cubic feet of 
stone ;. two-holes; 6 inchesin depth and 1} 
inch in-diameter, are: drilled. in them,.and 
into, these, oak treenails..are driven, to 
which the chairs are spiked. The sleepers 
are of oak or larch, and contain about 14 
cubic foot of timber ; they measure from -9 
to 10 feet in length, and being laid across 
the road, each sleeper gives support to both 
rails. When sleepers, are used, a seat is 
cut‘in them for the chair, which is spiked 
down té them. A piece of cloth or felt dip- 
ped in pitch is generally interposed between 
the chair and the stone blocks, to make the 
seat mote solid. The blocks occasionally 
split ‘when the treenails are not driven 
home with care, but the sleepers are most 
frequently in want of repair and renewal. 

The repair and keeping of the way was 
this year (1834) let by contract for £6000, 
being at the rate of £200 per mile, The 
contractor furnishes labor, chairs, keys and 
spikes, while the Railway Company furnish 
rails, blocks and sleepers. ‘They calculate 
upon having to fénew one chair per mile 
per. day, and £720 per annum is taken as 
the‘dutlay for. keys and spikes. ‘The work- 
men etiployed in repairing the rails, and 
keeping the road ‘in good order, are called 
plate-layérs, and the tear and wear is so 
great, that there is constant employment 
found for three men on every mile of the 
railway.~ The  ballasting, in which the 
blocks ‘and sleepers are embedded, consists 
of sand and broken stone, and forms a stra- 
tum two feet in thickness. 

The Railway Company have had thirty- 
two locomotive carriages made, five or six 
of which'are now out of use, and many ‘of 
those at present on the road have ‘beep al- 





most totally renewed. ‘These carriages are. 


all numbered and named, No.1 is called 
the “Rocket.” This engine was made by 
Megsts. Stephenson, the engineers, and is 
that which did them so much honor in car- 
rying off the prize of £500, given. by the 
Direetors of the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway for the best locomotive carriage. 
It ha¥ been little used, and is still in good 


i 3 

} ie locomotive carriages used at present 
onthe Railway are of three kinds, and are 
called’ train, luggage, and bank engines, 
The-train engines average about 80-horses’ 
power. They weigh about 8 tons, and cost 
about £900. “The luggage engines are in 
general $5 horses’ power, and weigh about 
9 tons.” “They cost about £1000. There 
are only 2 bank engines, the ‘Goliah” and 
the “Samson,” which are used for assisting 
the “trains with ‘passengers andiluggage 
upofi the inclined planes at Whiston and 
Sutton. “T'hey are about 50 horses’ power, 
weigh about 12 tons, and cost about £1100. 
The. cylinders: of these different engines 
measure from If to 14 inches in diameter. 
and the length of stroke varies from 16 to 
20 inches. “The carriages. used for convey- 
ing ‘water and fuel for the engine ate‘éalled 
tendigrai they have 4 wheels, and are yoked 


é engines. They average, when 
a about 4 tons weight, and cost ahi 
1 4 Mite 2d 4 sik hs pO! 





@ principle ‘on ‘which the ‘boilers are 
constructed is simple, and at the same time 


Hiteys and spikes, weighs’ about’ 16,|/'1/to 3 inches in, diameter, are. riveted, or 


fixed into the end plates, of the boiler, and)|\. 


| boilers... A.steel riig, about. 1-8 of an inch 


|[ ald’s rotatory. engine,.wihich,.were 


‘vorable a nature as\to induce-the .R 
‘Company to construct | BN EY 





















being open at both extremities allow. the fixe. 
to pass freely through them. By this means. 
a great surface of the water. contained im 
the boiler and. surrounding the tubes is ex- 
posed to the heat, and. the..steam is.more 
quickly generated . than in. the, common 


in thickness, 1.inch.in, breadth, and,slight. 
ly tapered, is. driven into the brass, tube, af- 
ter it is fitted into the boiler,plate, by which 
means. the tube is. wedged against, the plate, 


‘0 JAMATOL GAGR IAA VACIASE 
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boiler, of which.it;may be, said rikahe 
horse ‘It has,a, grated or ribbed, bestom for: | 
d iding. the {eh ahout-® square 

made. of -iron,,and 





and thereby rendered water and steam tight. 
The tubes are proved by means,of.a water 
pressure of 50 lbs. on the square inch, and 
notwithstanding this, they frequently burst, 
When this accident happens, the engineer 
stops both ends of the broken, tube, with 
wooden plugs.. The mechanics connected, 
with the Railway; prefer large.tubes of 3. 
inches bore to the small ones, which are 
more apt to get. choaked, with;,soot and, 
ashes. . The boilers are. generally .. 7; feet, 
long, and 4 feet in, diameter, and contain, 
about, 70 or 80.of the small sized tubes. 
Round the boiler .there,.is a, lagging -or, 
casing of $.an inch deal timber, fixed. with. 
iron hoops, which being. a non-conductor, 
prevents the radiation of heat, and greatly 
facilitates. the generation, of, steam, espe 

cially in frost, or in. a damp state.of the at- 
mosphere. . The time required, for getting; 
up the steam, even in the, most improved. 
boilers, is generally above,.an.. hour, when 
every.thing is in.a eold state... The Act_off; 
Parliament, in consequence..of| the smoke 


raised by pit ceal, ‘enforces. the. exclusive } 


use of coke, which, increases the expense of 
fuel' about 40 per cent. ; 
The cylinders are horizontal in all the-lo- 
comotive carriages, with. the exception, of 
two, in which they: are. vertical, and these 
are not found to answer so well, and require 
more repair, the cause.of, which may be 
eariateeoriny explained: in,;the follows 
manner :— When. the cylinders are vertieal, 
the machinery cannot yield, to, the up and 
down motion of the, piston rod,.and has con- 
sequently to. bear the whole shock; while, 
on the other. hand, when the eyhinders are: 
placed horizontally, the motion. of. the piston 
tends to impel the carriage along the rails, 
by which the shock ‘is, deadened,.and has 
not so injurious.an effect upon. the; machi- 
nery. ‘The objection to, horizontal.cylin+ 
ders, founded upon the more rapid abrasion: 


of the lower. side of the piston by the effect 


of gravity, is not found to haye mueh force, 
in practice... In.some carriages, the ; piston 
tods are connected to.the outside of ,the.tweo 
fore wheels ;. but in the iumproved,.engmes 


they are connected: to cranks.on; the axle of jj 


the carriage;.in. which: case the, cylinders 
are placed below the boiler, and are quite 
hid from view. On these.engines also the 
wheels themselves are connected by. reds, 
by which means the moving, power is’ ap- 
plied to four wheels instead of two, which 
doubles the adhesion of the carfiage to the! 


rails, The.cross, head: at» the.end. of.-the-}} 
‘piston rod, working in a slide, produces-the 


parallel motion. - I may add, that some ex- 


} 


yearriages 


the inclined plane. 
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face... The 


+4 
; ( ; are .indis 
catehing the dustand embers blown throngh.. 
the tubes, carrying off the smoke and steans,.. 
and causing a draught for the combustion. 
of the fuel,, In the, improved-engines; the: 
waste steam is, ingeniously, blown: into) the; 
tender, and heats the water for the supply 
of the boiler, Oi! @ERS | seme to ceanby 
The framing.in some instances: is amadé; 
of east. iron,, but. mere, generally sof} “. 
It-rests upon the axles, and, oo ee the: 
machinery, together with: the boiler and its: 
accompaniments, . Connected, withyitralso! 
are the springs for rendering thémotionas: 
smooth as possible for the machinery.; The. 
ave. generally | 4, wheels » the: 
“Atlas,” however,,and ; some: others, shave: 
6.. In some carriages. all the whe if 
the same size, and about 5 feet.in diameters « 
while others haye 1 smaller. pair-of wheels» . 
about 4 feet, in, diameter. .| The 
rims. are of cast,iron,iand, the; spokes. ahd 
tires of malleable. iron, -- Sometimes, ‘hows 


Wr Ak@ 


ever, the: greater» part-of,.the,,wheels,- like. 


the framing, is madeof-woed.... s.0% 2i 
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It was lately. suggested, as an aero: 


ment on locomotive carriages, 10 work 
engines more. eames to produee the: 
same. or a greater speed, by ; increasing! she, 
size. of the. wheels, Wheels of .6 feet in diy 
ameter were. Saabs a ppled.to “one. of; 

the engines, but, were found to produce am, 
unsteady motion, and so. 
the liability of the carriage to:start.o : 
rails or break down, that hey were imme-.. 
Aiktely discantionnd: Tie Ween Beee, 
pany at present allow no wheels more than | 
5 feet in diameter to be, used om ..the, line, . 
The greatest, speed which the engines. Haye, 
heen able to. attain ona level is. 60 miles. 
per hour, without a load... The Planet, en-. 
gine, with her tender, went from Liverpo 
to Manchester in 40: minutes! being at 
astonishing rate of 45. miles per hour, in¢ 
ding time lost in stoppages and ascending. 
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stop the trains, the time that elapses before: 
they cease.to move is generally from 40.19. 
60 seconds, but this depends entirely on the - 


state of the rails, and the rate at. which the. 
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small repair, but they: y Tun about’ 
ei s before receiving a renewal, 
or thorough repair. ‘The * Vulcan,” train 


en 
it required to be taken into the shed for re- 
airs, and the “ Fire Fly” ran 50,000 miles. 
have never seen any correct account of the’ 
work done by the several engines, or the re- 
pairs made on them: — According, however, 
to the Railway Company’s reports, the ex- 
penditure connected with locomotive power, 
exclusively of outlay for new engines, 
amounts to the extraordinary sum of about 
£28,000 per annum. On visiting the Stock- 
ton and Darlington Railway in the month 
of November last, I learned through the 
kindness of Messrs. Pearse, the promoters 
of this undertaking, that the engines run- 
ning on that railway very seldom required 
repair ; although in their construction, and- 
the workmanship employed on them, they 
fall greatly short of those in use on the Li- 
verpool and Manchester line.. But at Dar- 
lington the rate of travelling is only 8 miles 
r hour, while at Liverpool 25 miles per 
ouf/is the ysual speed; and hence we are 
fully ‘warranted in supposing that the great 
tear and wear on the Liverpool and Man- 
chester Railway may be chiefly attributed 
to the speed at which the engines are work- 
ed. Notwithstanding the smooth surface 
on which the carriages run, and application 
of springs, the tremor or shaking of the en. 
gines is very considerable, and is much in- 
creased with the speed. When moving at 
the rate of 25 or $0 miles per hour, the tre- 
mulous motion of the engine becomes 
quite alarming to those unaccustomed to it. 
The luggage engines perform a great 
deal of work, and generally bring in 20 
loaded wagons, averaging 34 tons each. 
With this load they move easily at the rate 
of 20 miles per hour on every part of the 
Railway, excepting at Whiston and Sutton 
inclined planes, where the effect of gravity 
reduces their power 2-3ds, and forces them: 
to bring their load to the summit at 2, and 
sometimes 3 trips, although assisted by the 
bank engines. They nevertheless make 
the journey between Liverpool, and Man- 
chester in about two hours. Upen one oc- 
casion, | saw the “Fury” engine with 12 
loaded ‘wagons, averaging 34 tons each, as- 
cend the iston inclined plane without 
the aid of the bank engine; its speed on the 
level was about $0 miles per hour, and 
when it reached’ the top of the incline, the 
velocity was diminished to about 2 or 24 
miles per hour: ‘This inclined plane is a 
mile and a half in length, and its rise is at 
the rate of 1 in 96. eehe 
Some idea may be formed of the load 
these engines are capable of taking, and of 
the rate of charges and expense of fuel, from 
the fact, that, during my stay in Liverpool, 
the “ Atlas” engine brought in 47 wagons, 
being a load of 160: tons, for which the 
Company’s charge would be £70 sterling, 
or at the rate of £1.10s, per wagon. It is, 
I believe, calculated that the combustion of 
half a pound of eoke will produce steam 
sufficient to carry 1 ton 1 mile, at the rate 
of travelling adopted on this Railway, so 
that the conveyance of 1 ton from Liverpool 
to Manchester requiresabout 15 lbs. of coke, 
the cost of which is about 2d. The ex- 
nse, therefore, of fuel for bringing 160 
m Manchester to Liverpool, according to 
this calculation, may be taken at £1.10s. 
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} of the railway mail coach, which goes at 
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eepin th ; engit OF in re- 
_ Phe second class train makes the journey 
in two hours, and has’ generally eight or ten 
carriages, which are open, and each seated 
for twenty-four persons. There are nine- 
}teen' Stations on the line where this train 
‘regularly stops, for ‘the accommodation of 
‘passengers ; and at each station there is a 
watehman, who makes signals if he sees 
‘cause for'stopping the train. The signals 
are made during the day by red flags, and 
by lights after sunset. 

The ‘first class train makes only one 
stoppage, at Newton, to take in fuel and 
water, and performs the journey of. thirty 
miles in an hour and a half. The coaches 
in this train are framed and covered like 
handsome road carriages, and are seated 
for eighteen passengers, with the exception 
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the end of the first class train, and is seat- 
‘ed for twelve persons. The charge for 
passengers from Liverpool to Manchester 
by the first class train in the mail is 6s. 6d., 
and in the other carriages 5s. 6d. In the 
second class train, the fare, by the close 
carriages, 5s. 6d., and by the open ones 4s. 
The weight of luggage allowed to each 
passenger is 60 lbs., beyond which a charge 
is made at the rate of 3s. per cwt. The 
charge for conveying a four-wheeled road 
carriage is 20s.; and a two-wheeled car- 
riage 15s,. On horse is charged 10s., two 
horses 18s., and three horses 22s. About 
one thousand and twenty passengers, and 
six hundred and forty tons of goods, are 
daily transported along the railway. 

Each engine carries two men, an engineer 
and a fireman, who have respectively 5s. 
and Ys. 6d.aday. Asacheck upon their 
regularity, a fine of 2s. 6d. is imposed on 
the engineer for every fifteen minutes he 
arrives before his time. There is a brakes- 
man with the luggage train, and the trains 
for passengers carty two guards. 

he occurrence of accident is not so 
frequent as might be imagined, as the great 
——_ of the carriages prevents them from 
easily starting off the rails; and so great 
is the momentum acquired by these heavy 
loads moving with such rapidity, that they 
easily pass over’ considerable obstacles. 
Even in those melancholy accidents where 
loss of life has ‘been sustained, the bodies 
of the unfortunate sufferers, though run 
over by the wheels, have caused little ir- 
regularity in the motion, and the passen- 
gers in the carriages have not been sensible 
that any impediment has been encountered 
on the road. For the prevention of acci- 
dent, some arrangements have been adop- 
ted, by which the north rails are éxclu- 
sively allotted for engines going towards 
Liverpool. ; 

The railway business is conducted by 
twelve directors, who give a half-yearly 
report on the income and expenditure ; and 
a dividend of nine per cent. per annum has 
been declared for payment. At present, 
the railway is in use only during the day ; 
but by conveying goods during the night, 
provision may be made for a great increase 
of traffic without incurring expense in the 
execution of new works. 

Pittsburgh, Feb. 21, 1835. 





The following report on. the subject of a 
geological survey of this State ought to be 
generally published in the papers through- 
out .the States. It abounds with sound, 
liberal, and enlightened views, and does 
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The memorial which drew forth this report 
proceeded from the American Institute of 
this city—an association of gentlemen un- 
sparing in their exertions to promote sci- 
ence, as well as the useful arts. It is much 
to be regretted that their memorial for the 
construction of the Rochester and Olean 
Canal had not been favored with a sprink- 
ling of the same intelligence and liberality. 


Report of the Select Committee on the Me- 
morial of the American Institute. 

y Mr. Clinch, from the select committee 

to which was referred the memorial of the 

American Institute of the city of New- 

York, praying for a geological survey of the _ 

State, reported: » 

The memorialists do not enter Gpon any 
detailed examination of the subject which’ 
they have presented for our consideration, 
but allude in general terms to the acknow- 
ledged obligations of government to advance 
the cause of science and of learning ; and 
strenuously urge that efficient measures 
ought to be taken to promote the progress 
of this important branch of knowledge, in- 
separably connected as it is with a thorough 
disclosure of the interna] resources of the 
State, and with the industry and enterprize 
of its citizens. 

They remark that New-York has yet 
taken no steps towards an examination of 
the geological features of its extensive ter- 
ritory ; and they forcibly present to the at- 
tention of the Legislature the example of 
our sister States of Maryland, ‘Tennessee, 
New-Jersey, Massachusetts, and Virginia, 
in all of which scientific researehes of this 
character have been instituted by law, and 
have resulted beneficially to the various in- 
terests in which the population are engaged, 
and with signal advantage to the promotion 
of the cause of science, particularly as re- 
gards the latter service, in the course pur- 
sued by Massachusetts; an enlarged edi- 
tion of the geological researches of -which 
State has been published by legislative au- 
thority, and presents a noble evidence of the 
liberal and enlightened policy of the go 
vernment of that Commonwealth. 

The memorialists further urge that the 
geology and mineralogy of our extended 
territory are prominent objects of useful and 
interesting inquiry, both in an economical 
and scientific point of view; and that a 
knowledge of the localities and extent of the 
different formations of quarries and mine- 
tals can only be acquired by the scientific 
researches of competent persons, the labor 
of which is altogether too onerous to be un- 
dertaken by individual-enterprize, and in- 
volves an expenditure of time and money 
in the public service which can not be rea- 
sonably expected from the scientific insti. 
tutions of mo State, which have been estab- 
lished by private exertions and with limit- 
ed means. 

The memorialists conclude with suggest. 
ing the propriety of employing a commis- 
sion, to be composed of three or four com. 
petent persons, under the public authorit 
of the State, to make a complete geologica 
and mineralogical survey of the whole of 
our territory ; and to present the result of 
their labor and researches ina report to the 
Legislature, at as early a period as may be 
consistent with the full and just discharge 
of the task assigned to them. 

In the last annual message of Governor 
Clinton, (and repeatedly in former messa- 
ges,) legislative encouragement is earnestl 
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rches throughout the State, with 
‘view to the discovery of coal, which, from 
various g cal indications, it is asserted 


must exist within our limits. The impor- 


_tance’of these investigations is dwelt upon 
with. - rent anxiety, and made mani- 
fest by Hi the cogency of argument and per- 
spicuous array of facts which usually ac- 
companied the recommendation of measures 
of public policy from the same enlightened 
source. A select committee, to which this 
part of the message. was referred, made an 
elaborate and learned report upon the sub- 
icc’ confirming by unerring evidences the 
act of the existence of bituminous coal and 
other mines of mineral wealih in various 
sections of the State; and clearly demon- 
strating that there is a general uniformity 
and analogical connection prevailing in Eu- 
rope and in this country with regard to the 
fossil and other geological formations, as 
yet known to both. - 

During the session of the Legislature of 
1829, a memorial was presented from the 
Lyceum of Natural History in the city of 
New-York, praying for an inquiry into the 
expediency of instituting a search for bi- 
tuminous coal within this State. This me- 
morial was accompanied with a resolution 
Trecommendatory from the Common Council 
of that city. The select committee to which 
the memorial and resolution were referred, 
reported favorably and at length upon the 
subject. That committee ardently endea- 
vored to impress upon the Legislature their 
own conviction that this department of 
science peculiarly deserves the encourage- 
ment of the government, inasmuch as the 
beneficial results of its pursuits, whatever 
degree of success may attend them, cannot 
be otherwise than shared by the whole com- 
munity—opening new sources of power and 
profit to the State, through the genius, and 
industry, and enterprize of the people. It 
is well remarked by that committee, in re- 
ference to the particular branch of one sub- 
fect to which their attention was directed, 
that Legislative authority and munificence 
would be nobly employed in giving encou- 
ragement to discoveries in that department 
of science which would find their way to 
every man’s fire-side. 

The reports of the committees above al- 
luded to, dwell with great fluency upon the 
utility and necessity of instituting these ex- 
aminations into the “ bowels of the earth ;” 
and eloquently appeal to the intelligence 
and patriotism of the Legislature for un- 
prejudiced measures and liberal appropria- 
tions to accomplish such objects. (See As- 
sembly Journal, 1828, 1829.) 


_ Knowledge is power! If this be true in 
its general sense, how peculiarly forcible‘is 
its application to the scheme of political 
economy pursued by the government of 
every Commonwealth? The power to be 
derived from a thorough manifestation of 
the sources of industry within its own 
sphere of control, is a pre-requisite to the 
perfection of every system devised for the 
well-being of the governed. Tested by this 
sentiment, the power possessed by the State 
of New-York is yet in its infancy. The 
knowledge to be acquired from a complete 
geological survey of our territory cannot 
ail to have the happiest influence upon our 
Increasing prosperity ; and as a director of 
the energies of our inventive and spirited 
people ; as furnishing a varied choice of 
pursuits to the indolentand capricious; or 
to the partially incapable portion of a popu- 
lation, composed, and likely to be forever 
composed in some degree, of the adventurous 
and unfortunate of all nations, it will be an 
unceasing source of wealth to the State, 
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grace to the condition of its dense 


and variously characterized community. 
It would be as difficult as it ie bel ieved 


benefits which would accrue from a faithful 
Goclogien! survey of the State of New-York. 

our committee are satisfied that legislative 
patronage cannot be extended to any one 
department of science that will conduce 


more decidedly to the individual interests, 


of every inhabitant within our, borders. 
Every man who cultivates an acre of 
amongst us, must find himself -wiser and 


wealthier in the sequel of an investigation, 


which will teach him where to direct his 
search for useful and valuable, though se- 
eret products of his land, and” prevent his 
continuing to throw away time and money 
in fruitless exertions, which a‘proper know- 
ledge previously obtained would have taught 
him never to have commenced. 

. The States of North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Pennsylvania, in addition to 
those already enumerated, have made legis- 
lative provisions for geological surveys 
within their respective territories ; the re- 
sults of all of which, as. far as.is known to 
your committee, have invariably been of a 
useful and valuable character. 

Unerring data, acquired by the exertions 
of scientific men of both hemispheres, have 
satisfied them that the hidden riches of our 
own soil. are.as valuable and various as 
those already discovered in Europe. 

We are as-yet thoroughly acquainted 
with but a ‘sail portion of our salt district ; 
and the bringing to light of vast beds of bi- 
tuminous and anthracite coal, whieh are 
reasonably conjectured to'exist in the neigh- 
borhood of our navigable streams, would in 
itself be a popular source of pride and profit 
to the State. 

The geological features of our soil pre- 
sent in many particulars a very extraordi- 
nary aspect. The incongruous. mass of 
materials, and the multitudinous variety of 
forms and ‘things, of which the hills and 
valleys of a portion of our State are com- 
posed, were most graphically exhibited to 
our view by an’ eloquent member of this 
House, in a recent debate om the subject of 
internal improvement. It was ably and ad- 
mirably said on that occasion, that thiis sec- 
tion of the State suggested to the mind of 
the intelligent observer, the idea of a “ pr- 
POSITORY OF MATERIALS. OUT OF WHICH TO 
MAKE worRLps!” What mines of wealth 
may not this combined compression of na- 
ture’s works now nurture in its bosom? A 
speculative and inquiring spirit may pursue 
this thought to the: most brilliant conclu- 
sion, and yet not overstep the modesty of 
reality ; for, as far as they are known, the 
certainties of science and the images of the 
imagination, in the contemplation of this 
subject, present the same picture to the 
mind. 

Ji-may not perhaps be available to inquire 
what influence an ample knowledge of the 
geological features of our whole State would 
have nad upon tie location of our great 
public works; but its.jmportant bearing 
upon the route of canals and railroads here- 
after to be constructed, will bé-evident to 
all. The facility of excavating, the pro- 
bable amount and materials of transporta- 
tion, the economy and feasibility of the pro- 
posed works, and the proper character of 
them, are all subjects that will be most ef. 
fectually illustrated by a general geological 
and mineralogical survey. 

Another valuable consideration is, the 
beneficial effect which an intimate know- 
ledge of our internal resources will exer- 
cise, in solving the doubts of those who ex. 
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‘But the most impressive view in¢which 
this subject presents itself to the minds of 
your committee is, that the principle of self 


protection, which justly receives so large a 


| pub of consideration in determining the 


public policy of the State, would-be ma- 
terially enlightened by. the data derived 
from the proposed survey. “ig 
The question of defending ourselves 
against the internal improvements of our 
a by constructing works which 
will command the trade of adjacent: terri- 
tories, while it would lose none of its pro- 
priety, might cease to be a matter of para- 
mount importance, in consequence of the 
disclosure of ‘these fountains of industry 
and wealth now hid in darkness within our 
own soil. . 
Taking these general views of .the ‘sub- 
ject, your committee are of opinion thatithe 
suggestions of the memorialists are imac- 
| cordance with the soundest policy and. best 
interests of the State; but your committee 
are not- prepared to decide upon the best 
means of carrying these suggestions into 
effect. 
Considering the late period of the session, 
they are willing to give the subject a pro- 
gressive action during the reeess of the Le- 
gislature, and have no objection to such 
disposition of it as will bring to its support 
the fostering care of an accomplished guar- 
dian; attract towards it that degree of ge- 
neral attention to which its importance is 
entitled; and give it the advantage of the 
volunteer aids of scientific men in all parts 
of the State. es 
Your committée have therefore unani- 
mously agreed to propose the following re- 
solution : mite 
Resolved, That the Secretary.of State be 
requested to report to the Legislature, at its 
next session, the most expedient method of 
obtaining a complete geological survey of 
the State, which shall furnish a scientific 
and perfect account of its rocks, soils and 
minerals, and of their localities, a list. of 
all its mineralogical, botanical and zoologi- 
cal productions, and provide for procuring 
and preserving specimens of the same, to- 
gether with an estimate of the expenses 
which may attend the prosecution of .the 
design, and of the cost of publication of an 
edition of three thousand copies,of' the re- 
port, drawings, and geological map, of its 
results. isseity Ga 





Suspension Bruwaxs.—At a meeting of 
the Clinton Suspension Bridge Comunittee 
last week, Mr. West’s report on the prin- 
ciple of wire a. bridges was read 
and approved. This gentleman has re. 
cently n examining the suspension 
bridges of France and Switzerland, most 
of which are of wire. He stated that’ pre- 
viously to the opening of the Fribour 
bridge, —— last, proof was sight, 0 
its capability of sustaining t weight, b 
Placing 38 horses, 14 a Egy saaiiery, 
and 300 people upon it at one time, which 
did not cause the slightest derangement in 
_the pavaterte Upon the occasion of open- 
ing the bridge, a grand procession of the 
haat and municipal authorities took place, 


when no less than 1,800 persons, estimated 
|| at 90 tons, were at on the bridge. The 
two largest es over the Soane,’ at 


Lyons, are of wire, and are crossed by the 
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-'The results which follow are eiddidived 
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iis ’ Road’; the | Consumption. and Produce of Furnace No. 3, in 1828, by ti the Use of the Cold 
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e. ux otal, 
roasted. No. 1. |.No. 2. | No. 3; 
tc )t cqitt cqjt ¢/t clt eit e. 
From Jan. 2 to 16.............6.. 189 12 | 120 3 0) 52 10 1/57 11) 11 0} 42. 21110 131 
From Jan, 16:to 30... 2... 0.0.6.0 204: 3 | 130 6 1) 64 70) 46 7 0 0} 27 73 7 
. 393 15 9 O16 17 1]103 18| 11 | 69 2184 0 
DRUM NEE Scns 6.0 conn fe cece o's 481 5 | 166 19 1)Loss of ore—pressure of air, 3 1-10 Ibs. 
Riad, Cabs, Ol, era, oF 875 0 | 417° 8 1Ore, crude. 











Consumption and Produce of Furnace No. 3 during twelve weeks in 1832 and 
. 1838, by Heated Air and Orude Coal. 





























Cok Ore | py 15135 Total 
oke. ux. ota 
roasted. No. 1.| No. 2.| No. 3 
t. c,|t. Gq) t cqyt. cht alt cpt 
From 4 Nov. to 2 Dec, 1833 ...... 406 0 | 379 20) 65 5 0/102 15] 62. 0] 55 10\220 5 
From 24 Feb. to 23 March, 1833...| 458 8 | 339 6 1| 64 7 1{116 10| 31 ‘0| 52 101200 0 
From 24 Mat: to 23.April, 1833... 476» 4 | 427 34 1] 58 19 11121 10] 36 10] 62 0390 0 
| a tites : 11340 12 |1166 2 2|183 11 2)340 151129 101170 ol640. 5 
1h TIO 0 das 9 b,0's 9.059 9'5h-0 018 797 80 
[Grlide Ore... ..se.sesenees: 1993 10 2IPressure of air, 24 Ibs. 














By comparing these tables, we learn 
that for one ton ‘of ‘iron produced, the 
furnace ‘No. ‘3 consumed as follows : 


1828. Cold Air ‘and Coke. 
t. cq 
7075 of coke, corresponding to Spityg foe. a wish 
| cone panstedl) SIMs lomcsviase Fuss s vos oe 1180 
‘Ore erude, 5970 MRIS. cade aid eieesiees lee 2192 
1}, Flux, 1330, Ihs.s OF... -++002-22ceeeeeeeceees 13 0 


1881, Air heated. to 300° Fahr..and Coke. 





4279,0f coke, corresponding, to 9510 Ibs., or... 4 15.0 
sa for heating the apparatus, valued at... 60 

5 10 
Ore roasted, 2217 Ibs., of... 2... ceeeceeeees 1.%6 
ig ai OE dae sides SANS Ve 2 60 
Flux, 1260 Ibs.,.06.. ois. 00e. cece eeess oe 12 2 
1833. ° Air heated to 612° -Fahr. din Coal. 
Coal ‘crude 4187 Ihs., or. 620... 0.00 eee 2.20 
Fuel for oe ne shaarparaton it at.. 80 

2100 
Ore rorSted, 3735 Ibs., OF... 20. cseeeceeeees 1170 
Ore crud 6228 MPT O01 ode dike CuccWicees 3 00 
| Flux, 972 PB OR ae. 5 2. 


nt sen geee for the alien engine is not 


|) considered, 


The fuldnace: has producéd each twen- 
ty-four hours, 








t. owt. 
1828; Metal 11,238 lbs. OTeess eeeeeee oAD 12} 
Asa). * “183 MOREE IF 
2888, » 16/498 as OP vase sen sies 8 i 


The consumption of combustion has, 
therefore, diminished from 7 t.-17 éwt. to 
2t.2 cwt, and the amount of flux from 
13 cwt. per ton of iron in 1828, to 5} cwt. 
in 1833. ‘This diminution must be charg- 
ed to the increased temperature in the 
furnace by the use of heated-air. I will 
indicate at the close of ‘this Report; the 
reasons which appear to me ‘to: account 
for this increase of temperature, the exis- 
tence of-which is certain, though we have 
‘net been able to measure it. 
¥ "The quantity of air blast has been re- 
duced from 3500 cubic feet per minute, 
-to 2627 feet, the pressure being reduced 
| from 34 Ibs. on the square inch, to 24 Ibs. 

The expense of the fuel for heating the 
air varies from 7 to 8 ewt. per ton‘of iron. 

The. consumption for the blast engine 
remains the same, but’as the yield of the 
furnace has advanced from’5 tons 12 cwt., 
to 8 tons ‘4 cwt., the’expense, divided on 
each ton of iron, is reduced from.1 ton 4 
|i ewt. -, to 14 ewt. ; the slack only is used 
for this purpose. 

. The consumption of ore has Vewied 
much, but, as ‘the scoria never contains 
more than. from .02 to .016 of iron; this 
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ew couclie), is used. — 
~ ‘At Calder, asin the Clyde Works, the 
ily 5 wction.of iron has been increased 










great eat proportion ; this circumstance 
erates pveully on the price of fabri- 






cation 5, a8 Will be seen. by the following |} 
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Cost of making one ton of Pig Iron at the 
“Works 
. cut. d. ¢, 
7 17% coal for fusion, at 4s. 6d. per ton....... 8 50 
1.4 coal for blast engine, at 1s.8d..perton.. 48 
2 19% ‘ore, at Gs, per ton.....--.--.+++ 4 25 
xXpense of roasting, at 10s. perton.... 40 
13 ee ee De aah ca oes ang 1 09 
Labor, at 10s. per ton... ..........+... 2 40 
General expense, interest, &c.......... 1 44 
} 18 76 
1833. Aur heated to 322° Fahr. and Crude Coal. 
t. cwt. i d. ¢ 
D:D; MB Decsper toms 00. cciseeccccecsccvcce'e 25 
M oh rn aT aie Sais 
ing apparatus, at Is. 8d ........ 16 
1.17. ore peso ees. POF, COM, 0! 6.020 vivivewe 5 33 
PROM, 10 sts nidmale soveaicn oe bateotue othicnte 46 
Labor reduced in proportion to increase | 
of yie PD Gite ORAL te dapmicd pre.caais vate 1 63) 
General expense, interest, &c.......... 1 "i 
11 38) 








The blast engine employed at Calder 
is made with two cylinders, one over the 
other, with one shaft, so that the pistons 
of. both are attached to the same beam, 
(tige.) ‘The upper cylinderis fifty inches, 
and the lower cylinder seven feet, in dia- 
meter, each being seven feet long; the 
stroke of the piston, which is nine inches 
thick, is seven feet, and it makes sixteen 
strokes a minute. 


MONKLAND IRON WORKS, NEAR AIRDRIE. 


The heating apparatus used at this 
establishment is similar to that at Calder, 
being formed with two large pipes, and a 
number of small tubes, jointed in the large 
ones, the relative positions being changed, 

The two large pipes, a 6, a’ b’, (figs. 
4 and 5,) are vertical, and framed as 
shown in the plate’ The small tubes, 
c’ c, five feet long, which make the com- 
munication between them, are placed ho- 


‘rizontal, This difference of position, and 


diminished length of the tubes, pre- 
vent the temperature of the air from 
being raised so high as at Clyde, or 
Calder. 

At the time I visited Monkland, the air 
was heated to 450° Fahr., and coke was 
still in use for smelting. 

‘economy in fuel and flux obtained 
at these works, since the introduction of 
hot air, is nearly the same.as at the Calder 
works, whem the air at that furnace was 
heated to 300° Fahr., and coke still used 
in the furnace. 

Before the adoption of the new plan, the 
Monkland autisrouhianiod from rows to 
eight tons of coal, for each ton of metal ; 
since that time, there has been consumed 
4 tons of coal for smelting ; 6 ewt. of coal 
for hot air apparatus ; 3 tons 5 ewt. crude 
ore ; 10 cwt. flux. 

The daily yield is now six tons; the 
pressure of the blast, two and three quar. 
ters of a pound, 


ds onthe. ¢ pality of the : i} , it loudly \ oc Sage? gtGenn 
kes jot tronstone : shty de at . 
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The metal produced inthe three works 


of which I have given thé details, is, for 
the most part, intended fer the foundry ; 
the No. 3 iron alone is made into bat } 
and for this purpose is sold: to: the. forges 
near Newcastle. 2 

The pig metal,’ Nos. 1 and 2, ‘though 
both destined for the foundries, are not 
employed. indifferently. = 

The No. 1 iron is principally used for 
castings, which are to be worked as steam 


cylinders, &c., or for those, neiaivng | 


great strength. The No. 2 iron; thoug 


easily cut with a chisel, is nevertheless|/ 


harder than the No. 1; it is employed, in 
preference, for cog wheels, and work re- 
quiring considerable hardness. 

Besides the works of which I have 
treated, three others exist in Scotland, 
using the hot air blast ; the results obtain- 
ed in these establishments, by the. adop- 
tion of the new plan, being similar to 
those cited, it appears useless to enter into 
details respecting them. 


IRON WORKS IN THE ENVIRONS OF NEW- 
CASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


In the coal basin of Northumberland, 
the Jargest and richest in the kingdom, 
which furnishes almost all the fuel used 
in London, and the vicinity of the Thames, 
there are but two)iron-works. 

Ist. The Butterly Iron. .Works; six 
miles from Newcastle, on the’ London 
road—the other ‘calléd the Tyne Iron 
Works, on the banks of the. ‘Tyne; three 
miles from Neweastle. This region does 
not abound in good ifon’ore, ‘and the pro- 
prietors-have been unable, after the most 
minute search, to procure mineral enough 
to supply these two works; but their po- 
sition on the banks of the Tyne enables 
them, in spite of these unfavorable cir- 
cumstances, to draw their supplies from 


Laneashire and Cornwall, at a cheaper 


rate than they ¢aii be obtained, for the 
most part, in our iron works. 

Both these works have used the heated 
air for a year past. 

The Butterly works, constructed but 
three years since, contain two furnaces 
forty-five feet high, four reverberatory 
furnaces, and several cupolas; all the 
iron made is intended for castings. 


The results given by the apparatus for 
heating the air, are not sufficiently impor- 
tant to warrant a particular description 
and plate. The apparatus consists merely 
of a tube, returned five. times upon itself 
at right angles, and-disposed: so that the 
cross section presents five’ circles, of 
which four have for the centres the angles 


bar iron, | 





fifth the point where the two diagonals 


“yi 


of a rectangular parallélogram, oe 
tersect. ; hie 

The tubes are placed horizontally, ‘and 
are connected by bolts and nuts through 
lugs On’ the outside, 0 

interior diameter of these pipes ‘is 
fourteen inches, and the metal one aid a 
half inches thick ; the length of the heat- 
Hed part is fifty feet, and the pipe is placed 
in a rectangular furnace, a little: ‘shorter 
than it, so that the joints arid angles may 
net be exposed to the action of the fire. 

“The expenditure in fuel of ‘this appara- 
tus is about six hundred weight to the ton 
of iron produced: The pressure’ of the 
air is one.and a half pound, ‘being the 
‘same as before the introduction of the hot 
air. The velocity of the blast is a little 
less. j bens 

The charges of the furnace are,as-fol- 
lows : i} 

700 lbs. coke, (this. coal. gives.45, per 
cent. of coke ;) 650 lbs. mineral:roasted, 
being a mixture of equal parts: of ore, 
(minerat houiller,) and the red oxide.of 
iron from Lancashire; 400 lbs. flux. . 

From the register, it appears that there 
were made, in furnace No. I, July 10; 40 
charges ; July 11, 42 ditto; July 12, 38 
ditto; or. an average of 40... yey 

The same furnace produced, in these 
three days, 23 tons 11.cwt. of metal,. or 
a daily average of 7 tons 17.cwtss» 4. 

By taking: this, data, we find that, to 
make one ton of.iron. at) Butterly, they 
consume 4 tons of coal for fusion.; 6. ¢cwt. 
coal in lumps to.heat the, air; 1 ten, 13 
\cwt. ore-roasted ; 1 tom flux. .. « ».. 

The quantity of flux employed, is very 
considerable, because it is much charged 
with water, being a marly chalk, brought 
from the banks of the ‘Thames by the coal 
ships. : 4 avelae 
The mixture of ore; when roasted, ¢on- 
tains 60 per cent. of iron, via obs 
To appreciate.the saving which has re- 
sulted at the Butterly works, from the use 
of hot. air, it is necessary to. know exactly 
the consumption for a ton of iron, before 


been able to procure documents which 
would furnish this; but Mr. J. Hunt, the 
manager, assured me that the expenditure 
was seven tons of coal. its} 
lf we compare these results with those 
obtained in Scotland, we shail find that the 
consumption at Butterly c onds near 
ly with that at Calder in 1830, when the 
EPR re air was raised to 300° 0 
ahr. and coke was still burned, > 
At Neweastle, the price of coal forbids 











the introduction of the plan. .Lhavenot 













irpose. It is never- 


of material “in ‘this 


for the production of a ton of me- || 


tal, ate nearly the same as at Butterly ; | 
but an important difference existing be- 
tween these establishments is, that, at the 
_ Tyne, works, a great portion of the pig. 
‘metal is made into malleable iron. "Taio 
iron, which is of a superior quality, is al-. 
_ most, exclusively rolled into boiler plates. 
In the same furnaces, and with the same 
minerals, the two kinds of iron. are made 
by. varying the relative proportions of ore 
an ; t +) MP ONIN Th deg ; 
sa are.also fed with heated air. to 
great advantage, 225 pounds of coke be- 
in sufficient. to, melt a ton of metal... 
¢ furnaces haying been constructed. 


since, the adoption of hot air. plan,.no 


comparisons in regard to economy could || fee 


be instituted. i 
BNVIRONS.OF MANCHESTER AND LIVERPOOL, 
™ ‘Phe Rant iron works, near Wrexham, 
in Fliatshire—the Apdale, the Laneend, 
cand the Silverdale works, near Newcastle- 
under-Line, Staffordshire—have adopted 
-the'hot@irplans © © 
The apparatus used in these estab. 
‘lishitients are very like- those represent- 
ed*at ‘figures'7 and ‘8.’ At Apdale, pre- 
cisely the same apparatus is used, and the 
‘obtained since its introduction’ are 
almost identically the.same as at Calder, 
the ' ; ‘of the air°being raised to 
600 or 612° Fabr:° 

’ Phe consumption of coal, formerly six 
tons to: the ton of iron, is now reduced to 
three and a quarter tons. ‘They still em- 
ploy coke, the coal being sulphurous. 

expense of the heating apparatus is 
7 wt. of coal to the ton of iron. 

“The quantity’ of flux is reduced in the: 
same proportion. In July, when I visited 
— only one furnace was in blast, 
which had been five years at ‘work, but 
only ‘ix months with heated air. Since 
thut time, the yield of the furnace has been 
from'six'to seven tons per day; the iron 
age. almost all No. 1; while 

fore, the metal had been nearly equal 
parts of No. 2’and No.:3, the last being 
made into bar iton. 

‘One work ‘near Newcastle, belonging 
to’ Mri Furnstone, has-abandoned the use 
of the hot air blast? I should have en. 
deavored ‘to ‘ascertain the cause of this, 
had I learned the fact in’ time to visit the 
wots, Oitioah. 9% P 

-- A. 5) CTo be continued.) 

[From an Essay of Mi Arazo on Artesian Wells.) 
Depths of the eared, Feateles which have 

civ i f opened , oF man. i 

Whine anes alladea to * sunk, by the 

Chinese to the depth of 1800 feet, i 
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pita we cannot ranks chem in the list, of wells, prop- 
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seventh sheet of water, foufd near Saint Ni- 





Fose'to the surface. As it was 
hat-was sought for, the works 

nd the only result that remain- 
on ‘, ithout intending it, of'a 


in, hose aters issued from a source 
Fedeatly. souk ot:Getitiva to the depth of 
Paschal any body of water which 
dency to rise. 


Paris, the ‘residence’ of M. 
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‘has been sus- 
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pean opr remaining, nigh “ga tay Dag 
-there woul very prospect of finding water.—- 
The Jamiuicnes or Apoesctitins the research is 
most soins 


_The fountain of Cheswick, in the Duke of North- 
umberland’s park, projects its water about a yard 
above the surface of the soil, and comes from the 
depth of 582 feat. © 
_ The Dy. ge A ET in the department of Pas 
de-Calais'is situated. between Béthune and Aire. 
Its waters Project seven feet above the ground, and 
come from a depth of 461 feet. 
_ The artesian well which affords such an abun- 
dantsupply in the cavalry barracks of Tours, is fed 

a body.of water which M, Pagouste found at 
the depth 259 feet. The water of another well, 
which was fihishéd in 1834, in the silk manufacto- 
ry of M. Champoiseau, springs from a depth of 273 

t. 






























Concerning the Daily Issues from some of the Princi- 
RR, pal Fountains. 

‘ Belidor has already mentioned, in his Science de 
PIngénieur, a feuntain which is situated in the mo- 
nastry of Saint André, a couple of miles from Aire 
in, Artois, the waters of which rise to the height of 
eleven feet above the ground-floors, and which fur- 
nishes nearly two tons of water per minute. 

The well which Messrs. Fabre and Espériquet- 
te have sunk, at Bages, near to Perpignan, in the 
property of M. Duvand, supplies 333. gallons per 
minute. 

The well which M. Degousée had sunk in the 
cavalry barracks at Tours, measured at six feet 
above ‘the ground, furnishes ‘235 gallons per mi- 
nute. 

Of the many wells which exist in England, the 
one whence, according to my knowledge, there is 
the most abundant supply of water, is that in the 
copper manufactory of Merton, in Surrey ; its issue 
amounts to 200 gallons a minute. 

The artesian well of Rivesaltes, for which the in 
habitants are so much indebted to Messrs.Fabre and 
Epsériquette, engineers, furnishes 176 gallons in the 
same.time. 

The. well lately sunk near to Lillers, in the 
department of the Pas-du-Calais, with a depth 
of 140 feet, affords a supply of 155 gallons per mi- 
nute. Q 
Of Artesian Wells whose waters have been employed 

as Moving Powers. 

At the village of Gouéhem, near Béthune, four 
wells have been sunk in a meadow to the depth 
of 120 feet. The waters which issue from them 
areconverted into the water-course of a flour-mill, 
and subserve other agricultural processes. 

* At,Saint Pol,there is another mill, the only mov- 
ing power of which is the water from five projecting 
fountains. 

At Fontés, near Aire, the waters of ten such wells 
are made to turn the mill-stones of a large mill, as 
also to blow the bellows and beat the hammers of a 
nail manufactory. 

At Tours, M. Degrousée hasexcavated a well, in 
the silk manufactory of M. Champoiseau, to the 
depth of 430 feet, which pours 287 gallons of water 
per minute into the tronghs of a wheel of twenty- 
one feet diameter. This wheel works the looms of 
his manufactory. 

At Tooting, near London, the fountain of an 
apothecary puts a wheel of four feet diameter in 
motion, and ‘this sets.a pump to work, which raises 
water.to the top of a house three stories high. 

Of the advantage to which Industry, in various cir- 
cumstances, has turned the Waters of Fountains. 
On the present occasion we need not dilateon the 

benefits these waters confer on public health, nor 





/point.out their application to a few purposes whic 


; mah hero on their use in irrigation, &. &¢. We shall onl 


are generally known. 
: hee springs have been put in requisition even 


t the depth of 1030 fec.—'j 3 






r Bechat lire worked a pit, 
- Mulot, to the depth of 663 


is only 60 feet more of the 








1 p< alg, Hm gu gpg a 
whether it be directly, when the} are ebundant, 
or in other cases, only as a means of w: ishing away 


the ice, which is apt to stop the movements of the 


||. In-Wurtemburg, M. Brackman, by transmitting 


through metallic pipes, conveniently placed, a cur- 

west rhe ee temperature of 54 deg. Fahr., 

which is derived from several naturak-springs, 
keeps up a temperature at 47 des, in various .man- 
ufactories where the external cold lowers the ther- 

mometer to zero. ‘This isa simple imitation of a 

“oes which has beenlong praptised in the village of 

Slaudes-Aiques, the results, however, are - worthy 

of consideration, ar ‘1 
Greenhouses also are in existence, in which the 

temperature is ‘maintained very equally, by the 

effects of the constant circulation of a large quanti- 
ty of water, derived from these sources: 

ing heavy rains, the work of: paper-mills is 
often interrupted, on account of the impurity of the 
water., These forced stoppages come to an end, 
when the constant limpid supply of a projecting 
fountain can be employed. 

In some localities the invariable pure waters of 
a steady temperature, .proceeding from these 
springs, have been the means of establishing v 
lucrative artificial cress-plots. The beautiful growt 
of cresses in those parts of the beds of rivulets 
where the natural springs existed, has suggested 
this application. It is positively stated that the ar- 
tificial cress plots of Erfurt yield not less than 12,- 
0001. per annum. 

The very fine lint which is intended for the man- 
ufacture of cambric, lawn, lace, &c. is steeped in 
the Department du Nord, with very particular 
care. In asingle Commune, between Douai and 
Valenciennes, there are ten or a dozen. ratting- 

Is, which are fed entirely by water from a pro- 

Jecting fountain. It has been thought that the pu- 

rity of these waters, and the invariability of their 

temperature, by accelerating the gum-rseins, pre- 
serve the valuable qualities of the filaments of the 
lint in the highest e of perfection. 

In fish ponds, the fish are apt to die during the 
winter, from the severity of the cold, and in sum- 
mer from the heat. By turning the invariably tem- 
perate waters of an abundant artesian well into 
them, the extreme variations which the seasons: in- 
duce are prevented. This experiment it is said, 
has entirely succeeded in the ponds of St. Gratien, 
near to Montmorenci. 

Sometimes Pitsare sunk for the purpose of transmit- 
ling into the interior of the earth, water, retained 
at the surface by strata of impermeable clay or 
stone, and thereby rendering extensive districts mere 
morasses, unfit for cultivation. 

The pits by which descend into the intetior of 
the earth those quantities of water which, without 
this expedient, remain on the surface, may be called 
negative artesian wells. Necessity, the mother of 
of somany important inventions, early suggested 
to mankind the idea of imitating nature in this 

unt. 

The plain of Paluns, near Marseilles, used to b 
a great morass. It appeared impossible to drain it 
by the help of the common surface channels. King 
René, however, caused a great numberof pits or 
drain-wells to be.sunk, which are known. in the 
Provengal language by the name of embugs (fun- 
nels.)* ‘These pits transmitted, and now transmit, 
in the permeable strata situated at a certain depth, 
those waters which made the whole country a bar- 
ren waste. Itis positively stated that it is the wa- 
ters taken down by these embugs of Paluns, 
which, after a subterranean course, form the pro- 
jecting fountains of the port of Mion, néar to 
Cassis. ied ie 

The river Orbe, in the Jura, which descends 
from the lake of the Rousses, conveys into lake 
Joux much more water than evaporation removes 
from it. This latter lake, whence there issues no 
river, preserves, notwithstanding, a stated eleva- 
tion which is nearly uniform. “It is,” says Saus- 
sure, “because nature has provided for these wa- 
ters subterranean issues, by which they are engulf- 
ed and disappear, * .* * * As it isof the 


* It is the property of absorbing, of drinking up 
the surface waters, possessed by certain on Se 
and artificial openings, which has given the names 
of boit-tout, of betoirs or boitardsyto these drain 
wells in certain districts: : 
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appear on the surface. The name of entonnoirs 


is: given to these pits. * * 


* * It 


is,” adds Savssure, “the waters absorbed by all 
these entonnoms, that are observed to rise from the 


earth, and form a large spring, which is also called 
—e the distance Satie toihen below the south- 


extremity of the lake.” 


~ Inthis of two 
ssiléa, the abworhed waters desoghd 680 feet. 


mospheric commotions, while ‘no comet has been 
observed during healthy periods.” Not contented, 
however, with the influences formerly attributed to. 
comets, Mr. Forster, says M. Arago, has so ex- 
tended, in his learned catalogue, the circle of im- 
puted cometary influences, that there is scarcely 
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that they do not take 2 ien Reants Baltim Ohio Railroad 
velonliy tay tame open new ones. For this epidemic d by Mr. Forster, an En- || Company, which has been for some time pe 
ose, all that is necessary is to sink-a pit fifteen || joner, in which’ it is asserted that, since-|| dily recovering from its depression, was ye 

or. ene a nae cheat 10 feet, || the Chri era, the most unhealthy periods have sold at its par price of $75 per share. ‘Some sales 

_ in the thimand vertical strata, the summits of which those in which some great comet. || are said to have been made ‘at somewhat higher 


two points 
} and will soon be at a third; the near completion of 


= 


which a ‘handsome revenue is antici and 


A manufacturer of starch at Villetaneuse, || any phenomenon which he does not lay to their || completion, a month or two afterwarc of the Win- 

- ‘asmall village about miles from St. Denis, in || charge. Hot seasons and cold, tempests, earth- || chester Railroad, forming an extension of the Ohio 
_ the winter 1832-3, by means of a pit sunk to the || quakes, volcanic eruptions, hail, rain, and snow, || road from Harper’s Ferry thirty miles into,the val 
depth of certain absorbing stratified beds, got rid floods and droughts, Reante clouds of midges and || ley of Virginia. The , also, that 
of not less than 16,000 gallons of impure water per ||| locusts, the plague, dysentary, the influenza, are all transfer books are about to be opened in Phil- 



















day, :he stench from which had given rise to seri- 
ous complaints, which probably would have com- 
pelled him to give up his:establishment. After six 


adelphia and New York, has likewise contributed 
to enhance its value.—[{Balt, Am. of May 16.J ek, “ 






duly registered by Mr. Forster ; and eath afilic- 
tion is assigned to its comet, whatever kingdom, 
city or vill e, the famine, pestilence, or other visi- 





months of 


absorption, nething was found at 


the bottom of the pit except sand, and this has been 


uniformly the case from the first. 





Influence of Comets.—“ One of the most common 
effects attributed to these bodies is, an influence 
over the temperature of our seasons. ‘It would be 


easy to expose 


such an- error, by showing upon 


general physical principles, that there is no reason 


whatever why a comet should produce 


such an in- 


fluence ; but it will perhaps be more satisfactory to 


refute it by showing that it is not in 


conformity 


with observed facts. M. Arago has given a: table, 
in which he has exhibited in one column the tem- 

ure of the weather at Paris for every year, 
rom 1735 to 1801 inclusive; and in juxta-position 


with these: he has stated the num 


r of comets 


which appeared, with their magnitude and general 


appearance. ‘The result is, that no 


coincidence 


whatever, is observable between the temperatures 


or the number or ap 
example, in 1737, a 
the mean temperature was inferior to 


rance of the comets. For 


ough two comets appeared, 


that of the 


receding years, during which no comet appeared. 
he year 1765, in which no comet appeared, was 
hotter than ‘the year 1766, when two comets ap- 
peared ; the year 1775, when no comet appeared, 


tation, may have ravaged. In making thus; from 
year to year, a complete inventory of the misfor- 
pmo Bho a tee who would not have 
joreseen the impossibility of any comet approach- 
ing the earth, without finding pe fo “portion of its 
inhabitants suffering under some affliction ; and 
who would not have granted ‘at once, what Lu- 
bienietski has written a large work to prove, that 
there never was a disaster without a comet, nor a 
comet without a disaster! 

“ Nevertheless, even the credulity and ingenuity 
of Mr. Forster were, in one or twe cases, at fault, 
to discover corresponding afflictions for sonte of the 
most remarkable comets ;—that of the year 1680, 
for example, which was not only ene of the most 
brilliant of modern times, but the one which, of all 
others, approached nearest to the earth. ‘The ut- 
most delinquency with which he can charge this. 
comet, was that of ‘ producing a cold winter, fol- 
lowed by a dry and warm summer, and of causing 
meteors in Germany.’ To'the comet of 1665, he 
ascribes the great plague of London ; but he does 
not favor us with any reason why Edinburgh, Dub- 
lin, and Paris, not tomention various English towns 
and villages, were spared from its malign influence. 
The crowning absurdity, however, is the effect im- 
puted to the comet of 1668. It appears, according 





Preparations are makng at Brussels for opening 
the railroad from that city to Malines on May 1.— 
This is the first part of the line which is to run! 
Antwerp to the Prussian frontier. It is said 
‘there are to be three steam-carriages differently 
den. The first, which is called La Fleche, will eon- 
tain the engineers ont other prs peek amg 
engaged in form which will per- 
forin the pas = seventeen minutes. This will 
be followed by the Stephenson, impelling wagons 
filled with the Ministers, depatations from the: Se- 
nate and Chamber of Reprgsentatives, and other 
Bt Staphousba: the Bayle glace, iene 

r. Stephenson, en * who 
aiettaien the railroad has been forteedk The third 
convoy of wagons will contain several hundreds 
of persons, drawn by an engine called the Ele- 
phant. 


Steamboat Improvements.—It is said ina Ham- 
burgh Paper, that Lord Cochrane’s scheme for pro- 
pelling vessels by quicksilver,instead of steam, is ob- 
jected to, at St. Petersburgh, on scientific grounds. 
Itis asserted, that, if the plan were proved to be 
advantageous, in a mechanical point of view, it 
would still be impracticable. In support of this 
opinion, it is remarked, that no piston of a steam 





was hotter than the Fd 1780, which was marked || to Mr. Forster, that the presence of this body made —s 9 cme | Sted coal bbe : ager sg 
by the appearance of two comets ; and the temper- || all the cats of Westphalia sick !’ ” ti . stea whith po — applied, would, isthe 
ature was still lower in 1785, in which two comets ing matter wAlcn | poe : 
appeared ; while on the other hand the temperature 5 heat ofthe belles mercury, at degrees 
of the year 1781 was greater, which was likewise Locomotive Faculty of Plants.—If a wet sponge || Fahrenheit, be partly evaporated, partly carboni- ) 


mark 


tween the temperature and the appearance of com- and : ; E% 
; wing on the top of a wall, directed its roots || be greater than the ascent of stearn. ; 
ets, has been ee sifted by M. Arago. He - n the el they réechied the: ae * 


has given not on 


| by the appearance of two comets. 
“This question, of the supposed connection be- 


y the general temperatures but 


also a table of the _ of the greatest cold—of the 


years. in which t 


e Seine has-been frozen over, 


and also of the. years of the greatest heat—and he 


has shown that the corresponding appearances of J 


comets have been varied without any connexion 


whatever with these vicissitudes of tem 


rature. 


“We should have hoped. that the absurd influ- 
ences attributed to comets would, at least in our 
times, have been eonfined to physical effects, in 


be placed near a cucumber. which is growing in a 
particular direction, it will change this direction 
grow towards the sponge. A plane-tree, 


tance of ten feet, in order to obtain the requisite 
nourishment-of which it was deprived in its-elevat- 
ed situation. Thus plants appear, like wise and 
intelligent agents, to move towards their good, and 
to turn aside from those soils that are either 
injurious or afford but a seanty ‘nutriment.— 
[Analyst.] 





A newspaper is a voice that will be heard ; for, if 


zed. gegen ype one as 
which is capable o ng the 
the vapor, and its ascent, from quicker, woald 


here of the vessel would, therefore, be completely 
loaded with mercuratl effluvia, and thus rendered 
highly dangerous to the health of the crew and the 


passengers. 


The re-construction of Athens sses. The 
first. plan, which reserved half the old city for the 
urposes of excavation, and kept it free from the 
Sifting of houses, has been ed, as ruinous 
too much distressed _- 
n ted to build ‘every where : 





to the alread 


, 7 . = eee, , Liberty has 
which the excuse of ignorance might be pleaded || it fail'in its desperate effort to have its own way, || 9990: houses standing, and 200 more 
with.a less sense of humiliation. . But will it be be- || and produce a desired effect, it gives up attempting are in ag whilst ye 1833. " y Sunnded 6 to 
os that within a few years persons could be |} to make the mountain come to it, and very wisely not more than 700 or 800. 
ound among the better classes of society, and hold- || sides with the collected mass. It is the mirror of \ : 


ing some literary and professional station—and in 
our Own country too—who could attribute to the 
influence of comets every prevalent disease, local 


or general, by which, 


since the commencement of 


the Christian era, not the human race only was af- 


flicted, but even the lower 


Species of animals ? 


The splendid comet of 1811 was, on the conti- 





public opinion; not the original or fundamental 
creator, but the munifieent distributor.. You may 
be heartily sick of politics, commerce, and the rest 
of the perverse present; but the newspaper claims 
your ear as its prey, and remorselessly pursiies 
you for ever. Dart away by the mail to escape 
from some detested news of Bourbon or St. Nicho- 





Demanp For Cocoons.—Judging from 
appearances, the demand for cocoons and 
reeled silk, the coming season, will exceed 
the supply in a thousand fold... ‘Phe silk 
manufactories a eee oe _ 
this city, ate de ing principally upon 

y peer The lnct 


nent, considered as the immediate cause of the fine || las, and take shipping at the Land’s-end, “the fe material. 
¢ ’ pa- || new crop tor Taw : 

vinesge of ay year, and the produce was distin- || per” goes with you; hide yourself where you will, |! year’s ye is already exhausted, and we 

guished as 2 wine of the comet. But with us still || it finds you out; it is the bellman of. your social understand that scarcely a bale of foreign 

more es 7 effects were ascribed to that || existence, your weorrad © familiar; in short, || silk can be found in the ial cities. 

comet. wy "as entleman’s Magazine’ for 1818, || there is no evading it. first house we set our Those, therefore, who raise a crop 

we were told that its influence a mild || foot in, on arriving in Mexino in 1825—a time of s depend on its being sought for by 

mter,.a moist spring, and a summer: that || war, trouble, and yellow fever, and before specu- nee: (any and at: sae liberal price, ice. 

there aeare ee a nt sunshine to ripen the fruits || ators and travellers had ventured thei lives and the ea command 

of the earth ; that, nevertheless (such was the conn || fortunes to work mines, or write a re sat || We should not be surprised if 


etic influence,) the harvest was erenapers 
some species of fruits, such as melons fen 


. Were.not only plentiful, but of a 


that wasps rarely appeared, atid flies 





— 


the Vice-Consul’s clerk, blowing swift clouds from 

a much-excited cigar, behind a copy of the incor- 

Pigibe omnipresent Times 1éwspaper !—[Exan- 
es 





have foliage, will do well to make cocoons, 
if they are not prepared for reeling. —[N. E< 





Farmer.) 
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two volumes 
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Panic A the Rev. E. Suepier, M. A. 3 vols.. 
‘making vols. vii, viii, and ix, of the Theological 


Library, published by Harper & Broruers.—It. 
is a melancholy consideration, that the history of 


teligion, in all countries, is a history of persecu- {} 


tidns, blood, and crime, “The religion of the gos- | 
pel, has not escaped. its full share of these accom- 


- ‘paniments of human infirmity, and headlong pas-' 


sions.’ Nor has any sect, by which its precepts of 
“peace on earth, and good will to men,” have been 
preached, been altogether free from the fierce spirit 
of ‘intolerance and oppression. , 
ny n France, especially, the Reformed religion has 
rom ‘the begining, struggled against fire and 
saat against: relentless power, exercised with 
all the cold atrocity of combined religious and po- 


litical fanaticism—and to this day even—under the | 


rule of a citizen king, and popular institutions, it is 
- not ona Jevel'in consideration or influence, with 
the Catholic faith. 

The history which Mr. Smedley has written, ap. 
pears Lo us, elaborate, full of research, not partial, 
aiid! conveyed in a very pleasing style. We make at 
random, an extract from'Vol. 1. It relates the cold- 
blooded. murder of the Prince of Condé, the Hu- 
gueriot lender, after the disastrous battle of Jarnac. 

“Tt was not till the foes Mareli that any de- 
sive military operation took place, and the two 
armies théi met‘on*the banks of the Charente.— 
The Duke of Anjou had: been largely reinforced, 
- Wware that ‘Condé was awaiting a power- 

fal’ detachment of German auxiliaries, he de-. 
termined to anticipate its arrival by an immediate 
‘attack. For that purpose it was necessary that the 
Charente should. be'passed ; but of its two bridges, 
one at’ Jarnae was in possession of the Huguenots ; 
the other at Chateauneuf had been partially de- 
stroyed. ‘The remains of the latter, however, be- 
cf coop eye ba pine , were repaired during 


the royalists on the morn- | 
the caer of ror Mate before the admiral, who 


the Huguenot vanguard, could assem- 
cam division, which were scattered widely over 


the neighborhood. His i intention, when he learned 
the tidvance of the ists, was to fall back on 
the v of Bassac ; ‘but the tardy movements of 


some of his corps brought on a skirmish with’ his 

, Which soon ‘increased to a general battle.— 

was stout! defended ; bat ‘ the ' Toy “ae 

Wha ae shes wére 
éartied’ 


length and 
verse Was ainiwutved: to a ondé, who! ~~ abel 
ne em eens had not hitherto been 





‘10 look ‘into this volume, |} pod 


aré full of a ein ek 








by which he was iristantly 
There i is too much reason to 

most atrocious and cl lode murder would | 

ver have h perpatraleel chad, it not been.wée all, 

eve that i d:be approved, by the Duke of 

Anjou. Yims as was that prince (he had searce- 

i Biot wil pet his cigheenh 


ions which afterwards. rendered [ 
the most detestable of his odious race, had. ea 
aay fee 
" a them was revenge. He was., 
otis oa ondé6’s popular qualities, and apprehensive 4 
of his rivalry. Tr re be little doubt, jeven af-, 
ter rejecting the improbable details preserved. by }} 
Brantome, that he had found in. him a conipetitor | 
for the highest military command ; and we may 
attach full credit to another .portion of that garru- |{.of 
lous anecdote-monger’s narrative, in, which he-pro- |} 
ceeds to. state that the Duke of Anjou had con- 
sented to peace solely for the pur of entrap- 
ping the Prince of Condé, whom he hated, with a 
atred to describe which. the’ ‘English language:has || 
not an expression. sufficiently strong, al sithoosh. we 
‘Should say even unto death: “It was not likely to | 
be otherwise,” continues Brantome, remarking on 
the cane and treacherous conduct of Montes- 
quieu, “for the. prince, as I well, knew, jhad 
Peeaaaaeal to. many of the favorites of Monsieur, 
on account of the hatred borne against him from 
the day! which I have mentioned ;, and assuredly 
there is nothing which a great man, abominates $0 
much as another great man who is equal; unless 
it_be one who is not so, and who yet endeavors to 
raise himself to equality.” 
he ungenerous treatment which the remains of 
the og pe received, corroborates the stspi- 
cion that his assassination may bé ultimately dhar- 
a on'the Duke of Anjou. “*Monsiéur;” says }} 
rantome again, “was not at all displeased, but 
one yed, and wished *to see his enemy’s body af- 
¢ conclusion of the'’battle. More out ot in- 
a than for any other other reason, it was thrown | 
across an old she ass shat happened tobe at hind ; 
carried to Jarnac witli the legs and arms dangling 
on either side of the beast, and —— in a'lower 
room under the chamber then occupied by the‘ duke, 
and on the day before-by- the uimself.”— 
After having been thus: bruteiie. ui exhibited.as a | 
spectacle to to the whole army, the. body was.in;the 
end delivered to Condé’s. brother-in-law, the Duke 
-of Longueville, and buried. by the Prince of Bearne 
at Venddme, 

































remark, made above, of thé atrocious nature of 
fanaticism. Here the young Duke of Anjou, the: 
king of France, Charles, IX, and the Pope, are. seen 
exciting each .other’s zeal, to exterminate without 
remorse, and in the name, and for the sake, of 
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ns 
God, by whom neither pie. 
yet cars rood ie have Eat no other 
means de iparomP except ) Dy: avenging 
‘most severely and with due: punishment the imju- 


, we which: e has endured from: the most:wicked 


» and to that effect \the example of 
Saul.and. the Amalekites:: was then | ‘propounded 
mes xd applied Similar! incitements: to. -persecution 
ima. second letter, written ‘about a 
fortnight Sener in which the was assured 
re aaa vg a uld be. obtained - by on 
‘other means insisting on unity 
faith. .“* To, proeure that unify, * under God! ae. 
sistapce, it is, requisite that’ your ‘majesty: should 
preven: against Gied’s enemiés and)your own, by 
J eg 8 ye aah or penalties, moa 53:3 With severity 
-the fullest, xigor ofthe. law. ‘any motives 
‘should. induee | 0 which we ares far, however, 


|,from:suspecting) todelay pursuit and vengeance, in 
I those matters w imnin 


hate to. God, you ‘will 
deservedly: is long suffering:to: anger.— 
It. is your, ond to be:deaf to. every prayer t to.re- 
ject. every claim of consanguinity! and: kindred, 
Brgy 4 ourself inexorable td, every’ voice 

dare to petition for the most:impious of 
ee eng and wo that holy task;,as it becomes our pas- 
toral office and our peternal affection, well know- 
ing, that you.are inclined to undertake it, we nev- 
ertheless think it. fitting to stimulate you ‘by. this 


; fatherly admonition.” 


‘ Duplicates: of these tern re ren letters, 
address, were 
at the same tsegUiteaied wr to Catherine; and a 
hint was added that the Pope had heard of wp 
‘cations for the release of sore of the ' heretic 

‘oners without punishment ;- a rumor: ‘Ww he 


‘confidentally trusted ' the queen would be able to 


contradict: ‘To the Duke of ) Pius wrote in 
pliment on his brilliant: oye 


‘in so early “youth ;" urging him to féllow a 


j )wietory: with activity, and to exhgrt his 
The next extract illustrates very strikingly the |} ther-to administer ‘punishment thepaigly. Bo ly. 


‘the pontiff’s chief-expressions of corifidénce dnd 
fesérved for the Cardinal of Lor- 


attachment were 
-raine >" Ifethere be ary one,” he said; “of those 
numerous illustrious Catholics by God's grace ex- 


isting in France,: who is to be congratulated more 
‘heartily than ‘another‘on this seasonablé victory, 


: religion, millions of their Christian fellow." crear | pon ee oe ag ang at ara 
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' sity, and Professor of Moral ‘Philosophy, 1 vol. : 


always wil the spirit of truth, But in this:novel, 
we see nothing to commend, It is the slip-slop of. 
high life, and Jow morals. : ie 
Semirvat Desrorism, by the author of the 
Netural History of Enthusiagm: 1 vol. ' New 
Yok, Leavirr, Lorn & Co.—This is a striking 
volume, at this period of time, for one of its chief. 
dims is to counteract the tendency of opinion in 
England, to the overthrow. of the Establishment. 
‘To. accomplish this object, much learning and te 
search—ability' of’ argument, ‘and moderation in. 
Stating it, are employed. © . 
Tue Evements or Morat Science, by Fran- 
cis Wayianp, D, D., Presidentof Brown Univer- 


New-York, Cooxe & Co.—The use of Paley as a 
text book, and dissent from many of his doctrines, 
embodied at first in the form of objections orally 
made, and then in the views committed to writing 
with which, to the exclusion of those of Paley, 
President. Wayland desired to imbue his students, 
—led to the preparation of this book :—a ‘desire 
and hope, that what was found acceptable and in- 
structive to his classes, may. advance the general 
cause of moral science, induce the author to: pub- 
lish it. 
“It is a work of undoubted and profound ability, 
but it-does not strike us as being, what the writer 
seems to consider it, an elementary book. Its ar- 
guiients are sometimes too subtle and metaphysi- 
cal, and at others assume too much knowledge and 
power of thought on the. part of the reader, to 
make it a elear and easy work, for learners, To 
instructed or attentive minds, however, it offers 
abundant exercise,—and founding, as it rightly 
does, moral truth on the Scriptures, and consider- 
ing,“ that a system of ethics will be true, just in 
proportioit as it develops ‘the meaning of those 
Scriptures,” it addresses itself to the highest hopes 
and interests of man. 

The volume is well printed. 





SUMMARY. 

In the anniversay address of Professsor Tuck- 
er, before the Virginia Historical Society, the fol- 
lowing ‘singular fact is ‘mentioned, as connected 
with the History of Virginia. 

In the year 1647, lawyers were forbidden to 
take any fees whatever, and 1658 they were exclud- 
ed from the Legislature. For this uncourteous act, 
it must be confessed that their descendants have 
Made ‘the amende honorable. The medical profes- 
sion seemed also an object of jealousy with the 
planters’; as by another law (passed in 1646) phy- 
‘siclans ‘were required to swear to the value of their 
drugs. 

Laws or New Yorx.—The following summa- 
ry from the Journal of Commerce, of some of the 
laws, passed at the late session of the Legislature, 
conveys all needful information, and saves us room. 

An Act of the Legislature of New York, passed 
at the late session, provides that thi Pee? of the 
printer or foreman of a newspaper, as to the publi- 
cation of any advertisement in its columns, shall 
entitled to be read-in evidence in all Courts of 


tice in this State, and shall be prima facie evi 
of such publication, i “pe renm tad 


Another: Act authorises the Coministiongie 


Roads torrun ‘across 





two ye rec e 

‘js to"be published on or before the Ist of Se 
he |} Far pranplae drier the sale of ardent s 

| to, paupers, or the purchase of any clothing, 

ty of $5° for ‘each’ offence, togeth 

case) with the value of the cl 


| Common Council ‘of this city to 


be 
Jus- 


’ > Pe ‘ | 
i s ° p 
sabes HONE "ae BAY. aeuin 
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‘An Act was passed 23d of April, at 
‘tional Police or Special hc mi 


the Legislature in 1834, and also by a majority| of" 
both branches of: the Legislature in: 1836, is 'to be 
submitted to the people for ratification at the annu- 
al election on the first Monday of November next, 
and if adopted, will by that act become.a part of 
the Constitution. Dy 1 

“Whenever a sufficient amount of money shall 
be collected and safely invested for the reimburse- 
ment of such part as’ may then be‘unpaid of the 
money borrowed. for the construction’ of the Erie 
and Champlain canals, the tenth section. of the 
seventh article of the Constitution of this State, 
so far as it-relates to.the amount of duties on the 
manufacture of salt, and the amount-of duties on 
the goods sold at. auction, shall, cease and _deter- 
mine ; and thereafter the duties on goods sold at 
auction, excepting therefrom the sam “of thirty- 
three thousand -five hundred dollars otherwise ap- 
propriated. by the act-of the: fifteenth Arpril, one 
thousand eight hundred and. seventeen, and. the 
duties on the manufacture of salt, shall be restored 
to the general fund.” ~ 


[From the Mercantile Advertiser.] 

A VERY BEAUTIFUL siGHT.—There are now ly- 
ng at Pine st. wharf, the new ‘and ‘superb ships 

ESTMINSTER and Sr. James;:built-for, and at- 
tached to, Mr, Griswold’s and Grinnell, Minturn 
& Co.’s London Line of Packets. .The former is 
cominanded -by Henry L. Champlin, and the lat- 
ter by William S. Sebor, gentlemen’ well-known 
and highly respected in. their ‘professional \char- 
acters as well as in private life. .. Of the. ships, 
all we can say is, that they are each of about 
six hundred and fifty tons burthen, built of the best 
materials, finished in the neatest,.and most ap- 
proved style, and will take rank with the. best of 
the fine packet ships of which we as New Yorkers 
are justly proud. The Westminster will sail on 
the: Ist, and the St. James, on the: 10th June, 

The Scotland, another superb new. ship of 700 
tons, intended for the Liverpool trade, and com- 
manded by our esteemed friend Wim. G. Hackstaff, 
is now lying at Murray’s whaff. 

On beholding these ships, we think that’every 
spectator will agree in. the expression we have 
used for the capticn of this article, that they have 
witnessed a very ‘beautiful sight. 

Connecticut State Prison.—From the annual re- 


com of the Directors of the Connecticut State 
rison, it'appears that the number of convicts in 


blacks and 19 are females, ‘They are employed in 
various branches of labor, viz :—-23 in the carpen- 
ter’s shop, 21 in the smith’s shop, 45 in the chair 
shop, 22 in the Britannia ware, 7.as nurses and 
waiters, and 10 are invalids. “The females are em- 
ployed partly in the kitchen, and partly in making 
cigars. About half the convicts are let. out by the 
day on contracts, The income last year from the 
labor of the convicts, including the receipts.of visi- 
ters, atnounted to $17,384, making an average of 
$91 50 for pee oem, big ming of expenses 
for the year, including the support of prisoners and 
the expenses of the guard, was $19,116 : 
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Auction ann Sar Duries.—The following. ne 
proposed amendmént to: the Constitution having: |, 
been agreed toby a majority of both branches of'|} of 


the prison at this time is 207, of whom 50 are |}. 

















|| —at any time after the first of June ensuing, i n-el 
as soon as the Jackson Corporation have got well }}, shoe, in four sn 
warm in their seats. or ais. Ge Wha 


his. return 


into-his native. village... ‘The 
of the work is easy, full of goes horis the 
details are in’ ersed with some 
‘and wherever’'a si telation of »too 


insipid, the author has availed himself of fiction, 
to.render the work more mses, We. have 
perused the whole, and only regret the writer 


as abbreviated so many characters, aS to put the 
patience of the reader toa trial in finding them out. 
As a literary’production, we think the author wor- 
thy of praise, for he has handled the subject with 
great ability, and given tothe story romantic mter- 
est. The conélusion is as-impressive @s, a 


writer possibly could draw it. ‘The indignant 
peeked tie parting scene of Ye-mang- 
mastrecnio te opeeny beens ieee es 
ness towards an *unworth' ; “Ais soon as 
his body is removed they resolve to’ retaliate-ipon 
his’ family the saverrinvary which he and:his ac- 
complices inflicted upom,the ood. Such - 
a proposal meets witl’Beneral ‘applause, umtil a 
senior amongst the crowd points out to the bystand- 
ers the punishment which he is ‘now to receive in 
hades, according to the tenetsof budhuism. “This 
remark forcibly strikes them, and all acquiesée in 
mem Nets rete : hans te 
capitulates sentences upon him an 
pies in hades,--and concludes the whole 
with the moral of the story. : te 
We have never read a work which has given us 
‘such an nue into the domestic life of the people 
of Canton. If bes Prasat wees were ted 
they would surely please the English r 
is sition to know’ something about the ~hihes 
Kentucxy Loayn.—By anadvertisement in this 
paper, it will be seen that Mr. Winter is here, with 
authority from the State of Kentucky, to! or 
$100,000, at 5 per cent, on bonds unr: nal 
20 years, BES 
This is part of a loan authorised by the State to 
promote internal improvements, based on this solid 
foundation, that no advance of any part of it 
should be made, till double the sam be subseribed 
by individuals,—thus judiciously combing pub- 
‘lic and private’ interests. Kentucky owes not a 
| dollar of debt—is a rich State—and will therefore 
doubtless obtain this loan on favorable terms, 
Deatu or Mr. Browx.— We to learn that 
Joun L. Bronx, Esq. of Coxsackie, ‘whio was in- 
jured by the calamitous explosion on board the 
steamboat Advocate, after languishing three 
ag died yesterday, at Coeymans.—fAlbany 
» Eve, Jour,} ‘ire a8 


Wild Animals.—The ship Susan arrived-at Bos- 
ton on Tuesday from the Cape of Good: Hope, has 
. brought the following rich ro of wild animals, 


Si ste ‘ik 







































fine and improve their talents; while on the publi 
taste, it would exert that certain though gradual ' 
. 3 . which f ili ity with the best pro-’ 
ddsions utthe-pancl aegd the chisel, fails not to pro- 
Ce, ‘vad eta well Lot yn indeed, if thie 
attract the attention and co-operation of the public. 
A Wwirer mw rue rar West.—As it is the 
fashion, in regard to all American works, to chroni- 
cle the opinions respecting them of the English 


~ ‘press, we take from the London Morning Herald, 


attractive volumes : 

* This adds one more to the interesting works on 
America, which have of late procecded from Ame- 
rican pens. It is an account of an excursion made 
by the author through different portions of the 

nion, but chiefly along the Indian frontiers. He 
travelled amongst scenes, which were as new to 
him, as they are to his British readers, and had to 
rough it the backwoodsmen, and scattered 
remnants of 4 red men tribes, even as an adven- 


the following really just notice of Mr. Hoffman’s 


turer in the early days of the settlements. With 
a strong feeling for 


e beauties of nature, and the 
picturesque in every form, Mr, Hoffman is a writer 
of great vivacity and vigor. Ina word, 
his book is full of matter the most various upon so- 
ber realities, arid realities which savor of ‘wild ro- 
mance, and he narrates with a freshness of style 


which well becomes his unshackled theme.” 


We add these two extracts on the same subject 
from the Court Magazine and the London Morning 
Post. 

[From the Court Magazine.] 
“This is a most delightful book. No one has 


‘given a truer or,more vivid description than Mr. 


ctive Senators and Re mtatives then and 
“there to corivene in General Assembly in order to 
ees: Lat ceca 


, of American wilds and American people. 
We can ise our readers a store of entertain- 
ment from these volumes.” 

: [From the Morning Post.| 

* a wad work, by Mr. Hoffman, “i be i 
aceeptable offering to neral er, to.al 
those who take an siherset te comparing the im- 

ions of an American traveller in reference to 
the scenes and society of the “Far West,” with 
the et but satirieal. sketches of Mrs. Trollope 
and Captain Basil Hall, and also to those who love 
nature in her undress, and find a plilosophical 
Pratification in tracing the elementary operation of 
the social systems in those remote regions which 
form the ‘boundary between civilized and savage 
life.. The narrative is very amusing. Over it 
of it, is diffused a tinge of romantic interest and ad- 
venture, arising from those numerous ‘accidents by 
flood and field, that untaught heroism and unreg- 
ulated energy, that habitual. communing with na- 
ture in her wildest, perhaps her most attractive 
forms, which constitute the interest and the charm 
of semi-savage life.” 

Om1o.—The Governor of Ohio has summoned 
the Legislature of the State to meet on the 8th 
proxi.no., The following is his Proclamation : 

“Whereas, great and weighty matters, claiming 
the consideration of the General Assembly of the 
‘State of Ohio, form an extraordinary occasion for 
convening them: I, Rosert Lucas, Governor 
Ghcte prmnnta, api Maclay the ip ty of 

presents, appoint e € y 
June next for ray meeting at the city of Colum- 
bus, within siid State, hereby requiring the re- 





tions as may then be made 
dy aithanels Ea P 
sures, A x | i r 
the welfare of the State'of Ohio. 


“In testimony whereof,” &c. 














“ - of persons had entered the enclo- 

gg! y cents each, for admission. As 

as Mr. Prince discovered that he, would be 

to make the ascent, he atidressed the persons 
who.had paid their money, and told them they 
could , back, their tickets on going out. A num- 

Peidnining, frcbainty wuscked’ Gove eke 
paid nothing, i iately knocked down the’ 

rds which formed the Gltsoare, and got inside 

ed. the. price of the tickets. Mr. Prince 
strated with them, and analtercation ensued, 
ded in his being obliged to take refuge in 

a neighboring house, to avoid the threatened vio- 
lence of the’ mob; Mr. Prince has lost about $300 
by the transaction, but-he is.nevertheless determin- 
ed to risk another ascent in.an open field, leaving 
it to the public to jremunerate him as they may 
think proper.—{Jour, of Com.} 

The Cincinnati. zronaut, Mr. Clayton, who was 
to essay a visit in his balloon, tothe sea-board some 
days ago, was cut short in his-voyage at the outset. 

_ Owing to the violence of the-wind, the balloon was 
snatched from the grasp of thase:who held.the cord, 
before it had obtained. sufficient upward. elevation 
to avoid the houses, &c., and was consequently 
dashed against them with violence, endangering 
‘the life of Mr. Clayton. Fortunately, the car was, 
by one of the those concussions, separated from the. 
balloon, and.left, with, Mr. C. on the top of ‘a house: 
—the balloon winging its way into illimitable space. : 
Mr. C. was not hurt. 

A public meeting was afterwards held at Cin- 
cinnati, Bellamy Storer im the chair, at which it-was 
resolved to raise by subscription a sum sufficient to 
indemnify Mr.Clayton for his loss. On his part, he 
is resolute in his purpose to make us Cis-Allegha- 
nians, a visit by balloon. 


Wuatine wirn Prussic Aciv.—It appears by 
the Nantucket Inquirer that the “ novel” and “ in- 
genious” scheme for killing whales by means of 
prussic acid, for which Mr.Chamberlain,of Boston, 
has “secured a patent”, is none other than the in- 
vention of Mr. William Coffin, Jr. of Nantucket: 
The Inquirer says: 

“ Over two years since, having observed the in- 
stantaneously fatal operation of prussic acid upon 
the vital powers of several small animals, Mr. Cof. 
fin was led to consider its probable effect upon those 
enormous creatures which it is the peculiar business 
of this community to pursue and capture. He 
forthwith caused several harpoons to be constrict- 
ed, precisely on the principle now described in the 
article referred to—each provided with a small 
phial- of the “horrible liquid.” No opportunity 
for a proper experiment with this formidable weap- 
on has ever yet occurred—for the reason that whale- 
men generally are apprehensive, and perhaps with 

reason, of da’ to. themselves in its use.— 
ut in the month of July, 1833, when great interest 

was exeited by the alleged appearance of the Sea | 
Serpent in Massachusetts Bay, a vessel was fitted 
out from this port, for the express pur of taking 

that monster dead or alive, should it be fallen in 

with. On recurring to. our files, we find in a 1io- 

tice of the departure of this vessel, the following 

paragraph t 


are sundry harpoons of new construction, one thrust: 
from which will produce instant death. This de- 
j ion of harpoon carries within its barb a dose 
of concentrated poison, the most subtile which, hu’ 
man. science has yet been able to discover.” ~ > 

ture of the weapons prepared was explained freély 
to many individuals: and we are inclined to post 


This vessel proceeded to Boston, where the, r | 


| idea of “ hooks and eyes” may have st 
ex- Dotion ‘heaking up Uno discoverion of her people's 


; eyes. But - 


the implements of destruction on board, ; 























of ingenuity ; for 


“Canst'thou draw out Leviathan with an hook™ 

It becomes our painful duty, says the ‘Wilming. 
ton N.C. Advertiser, to record the death of Major 
George Blaney, of the U. S.: Corps of Engineers, 
who expired at Smithvile, on Friday, the 15th in. 
stant, 2 aged 39 years. ee Blaney was a gentle. 
man and a man of honor, in the full and legitimate 
‘import of the terms, ' 

Michigan Convention.—The delegates chosen 
with a view,to the formation ofa constitution for the 
Territory of Michigan, assembled in convention at 
eon ‘on ns ——, nn ap. 

inted ident o! convention by resolution, 
mat Mr. J. Bacon and Chas. W. Wipple, secreta- 
ries, 

It is a singular coincidence that our French losses 
sustained by the decrees of the Emperor ‘Vi 
should have, at this late day, been indemnified by 
the French government, and that the first news of 
the important event should have reached here by 
the Napoleon.—[Gazette.} 


] From the Daily Advertiser.] 

Lirerary.—We have permission to ish the 
following extracts from the minutes of the Amer 
can Lyceum, at their late fifth Annual Meeting.— 
The subject is interesting to all friendly to educa- 
tion, particularly female education in our country. 
We understand that the reading of the paper men- 
tioned excited the warm and general gratification 
of the Society, and called forth several speeches 


from members, 
_...... “New York, May 9th, 1935. 
Morning Session.—President Duer read the Es- 
say of Miss Catharine E. Beecher, of Ohio, on the 
tion of Female Teachers. 
‘On motion of J Radcliffe, seconded by 
‘the Rev. Mr. Johnson of Brooklyn,- it was unan- 


imous! 
aastedd, That the thanks. of the American 
Lyceun be ee to Miss Catharine E. Beech- 
er for her y on the Education of Female 
Teachers. ”' met 
Resolved,‘That the Lyceum, considering the 
extensive circulation of this Essay, to be well cal- 
culated to epee attention to the importance 
of its object, and the sentiments it contains par- 
Seaheie omparenaet this time would recommend 
it to the public, and.wequest those connected with 
the popular press to aid in its promulgation, by 
publishing extracts, = °'''°' 
Resolved, ‘That the st 
deserves more attention than it has yet received 
from the American. estitaeatin’ iaiki 
Resolved, That the establishment and liberal 
endowment of a considerable. number ‘of female 
seminaries for a high order, eer for the, edu 
cation of female teachers, is highly deserving of 
the benefactions of the intelligent. and wealthy of 
the community, as well as of Legislative patron- 


“Resolved That the thanks of the Lyceum be 
presented to the Ladies wh Tidve undertaken to 
defray the expense of publishing the address, 
‘True copy from the Minutes.” 
(Signed) R. G. Rankin, ! eC. pro tem. 


[From the Buffalo Com. Adv. of Wednesday.) 
MELANCHOLY oF iawn. elroy 
morning, two men named Brailey and. who 
were attempting to down the Niagara riyer, 
from Tonawanta to Chippewa, U. C., earried 
a sudden gust of wind into the ra: 





of: Female Education 






falls, In this alarming situation they deserted the, 





scow, and swam for a eae tothe 
shoals, about one and a half miles from On 
this precarious footing, up to their necks in water, 4 

ipid current sweepi nd them; to 


‘bear them to the aw hioh belts) sheteseatigte 
Serene tionetitcn A tian tape dell pu 
to 





was 
which he attempted to resch the shore, 
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Ciry Fisaneces.—The Annual Message of the 
Mayor, ordered to be printed on the 18th instant, 
was laid on the table of the members. The fol- 
lowing isa statement of the financial concerns of 


debt nt and tem 

Thea - pgpanagplgment 185 0 9745034 
Paid ing 1834 - - = 91,309 
Warrants onthe Treasury last year = 1,915,638 
Probable drafis next year, including 

eehitoihend - - #30/000 
i a sop gaat s Cadi f 
Foal Beate owned by thecity - _ - ~—10,000,000 


Miss Landon says “a quotation aptly expressed, 
is as good as an wiginall t Pe gai never met 
with amore forcible t in favor of that. thesis 
thanthe following from Brooks’ Winchester Repub- 
licanz—...  - 

<< Hope witherin fled, and massa sigh’d farewell !” 

An advertiser in Virginia offers a reward for the 
apprehension of a mulatto named Hope Witherin, 
who has practically illustrated the line at the head 
of this paragraph by obsquatulating bodyaceously. 

f .—A friend of ours recei- 
ved the fe ing communication through the Post 
office :—[Charleston Courier.} : 

{If Abel had been able to cane Cain, Cain would not 
have been able to cane Abel; Abel would therefore 
not have been Cane-Abel. Cane-ABte. 





Later rrom Evaore.—After a long interval, 
we have intelligence from France and England nine 
or ten days later than before. The packet ship 
Canada from London, arrived on Saturday evening, 


_with papers of the 18th from that city. The 


Rhode Island from Havre with Paris dates of the 
14th, arrived yesterday, as did the South America 
from Liverpool of the 16th, and Cork of the 22d 
—having put into the latter port by reason of 
Captain Waterman’saccidentaly breaking his leg. 

New Ministry —We have great pleasure in an- 
nouncing, that whatever difficulties poe have ex- 
isted appear to have been altogether overcome, 
and that. Lord Melbourne has been able to forma 
Cabinet, which we have no doubt, will give entire 
satisfaction to the country. 

The following is a list of the Members of the 
Cabinet, formed from rumors the most worthy of 
credit, which have reached us, and which have been 
in circulation days past. We trust it will prove to 
be correct, . oa oi ah 

In the Cabinet.—First Lord reasury. 
Viscount Melbourne. / 


President of the Council, uis of Lansdowne. 
’ of State for the Home Department, 
Lord John Russell. 


of State for the Foreign Department, 
Soolee “ Cc Right H 
of State for the Colonies, Right Hon. 
| 4 jonies, Righ 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; Right Hon. T. 
" Preiden of the Board 
of C ight Hon. 
Sir J.C, Hobhowse. pte eaves 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Lord Auckland. 
Chancellor of the Duchy: of Lomnieed, Lord 


Privy Seal and Woods feria 
i a and F i 
Duncannon. » / emg 
President of the Board of Trade, i 
ident o! o Ri x 
Poulett Thomas. EEN. nate 
If we are not misled as to the members of the 
Cabinet, it will thus appear, that their number is 
considerabl isms than during the late-Adminis- 
trations, which we consider a more advantageous. 
ge ng geh the transaction of the business of 


by the Napoleon, Liverpool packet ship of the y 


prediction we hazarded in, yesterday’s paper, that 
not “many hours, probably, would: elapse,” be- 
fore hearing that the Indemnity Bill had passed. 

It has passed ‘by the extraordinary majority of 
289 to 187. Thecondition annexed isa mere salvo 
to national feeling, and will easily be disposed of on 
our behalf, by a simple reference to, and repetition 
of, the language of the President’s Message. 

The amendment of Gen. Valaze, which was adop- 
ted, is to this effect : 
fret art a the present il sel ake pn only 

rst article o! 
after the French ei shall teat oe 
satisfactory explanations as tothe M of. the 
— of the United States, dated December 2, 

Now it would be a full and eomplete-answer on 
our part, to the requisition of this amendment, to 
recalland reiterate the following declaration, which, 
in the President’s annual message, immediately 
follows the recommendation, that, in a certain con- 
tingency, reprisals be resorted too. 

“Sueha measure ought not to be considered by 
France as a menace. Her pride and power are 
too well known, to expect any thing from her fears, 
and preclude the necessity of a ion, that 
nothing partaking of the character of intimidation, 
is intended by us.” 

What was said in good faith in December last, 
there can be no sort of objection to repeating, with 
increased emphasis, if necessary, now—especially 
asa resort to the alternative, to which this lan- 
guage, when used, referred, has been. rendered un- 
necessary, by the compliance of the French Gov- 
ernment with our reasonable demands. 

A silly, blustering, paragraph, in the Liverpool 
Journal, which talks about this country being call- 
ed upon to make an apology, has no foundation in 
fact. 

This embarrassing question may, therefore, be 
considered as finally settled; and without now in- 
quiring, where the merit of, or the obstacles to, an 
earlier and less ungracious solution of the difficulty, 
belong, we sincerely congratulate the country on 
the result. 

Mr, Livingston will now, according to his or- 
ders, return, we presume, to the United States, 
rather than retire to Holland, or any neighboring 
country—leaving a Chargé in Paris, 

The Constitution will, of course, proceed to her 
station in the Mediterranean, 

The Queen of the Belgians has given another 
— to her people!—and they rejoice accord- 
mgly. : 

In English affairs there is nothing new by this 
arrival. 

Wuirenatt, April 8, 1835. 

The King has been pleased to direct letters pat- 
ent to be d under the Great Seal, granting the 
dignity of a Baron of the United ge sams 6 reat 
Britain and Ireland unto the Right Honorable Al- 
exander Barring, of the Grange, in the county of 
Southampton, and the heirs male of his body law- 
fully begotten, by the name, style, and title of Bar- 


von. 
There are at this moment as many as eight ex- 

Chancellors oe the —— living :—Lord Sid- 

mouth, the uis 0 owne, 

(who held that office 11 years) Earl of Ripos mM 

Herries, Mr. Goulburn, Earl Spencer, and Sir Rob. 

ert Peel.: The number of persons living who have 

held the office of Premier, or first Lord of the 

ury, is six :—Lord Sidmouth, the Earl of 








nation. 3 mi 
Six Robert Peel and the Duke of Wellington dia || hearse 


the Duke of Welingioas Hatt Geer, Lord Mel- 





was received last night. ‘It confirmed the confide 


IC fa, theniiioee, séncuapsendell Ona. ic hen 


on Ashburton, of Ashburton, in the county of De- 





24 Eo eebes 


Larer aNnD Decisive intelligence from ] seth e || whie 







merit, and of his desire to } 
But stop, the pensioners Tories? No;) 
majority are Whigs. We should like to 
Sir Robert’s predecessors for four can set off 
against these pensions.—[ ] . 
Lady Byron, widow y oh tien noble poet pee Nee 
ken up her establishment at Hanger Wood,. near 
Acton, preparatory to her departure «with her 
ter, the Hon. Ada Augusta Byron, on a tour 

for the summer in France and Italy. * 
The French chemists make the following -pro~ 
os in order to render less frequent the . 
crime of poison: oaling, Sie 20 poke Gls Quah aes 
who may be mi out as the victims of revenge, 
jealousy, or the like. From 1824 to 1832, the num- 
x, of individuals accused of poisoning was 273; 
and it appeared, that in many instances the intend- 
ed victims had been saved by the bad taste com- 
municated to the food by the poi 

dered compulsory to color or give a flavor to all 
poisonous substances which would not be deterio- 
primes Fi egeme For ppm 

oes have jeand of. many. 
lish fie Wall an Preach cheasiste haseagneoted ; 
has also been recommended to scent all poisons 
with the same odor—musk, for instance. 


In Spain, the battle between the. contending par- 
ties lingers along. Mina has been displated from 


4} the command of the Quueen’s troops, and we rejoice 


at it, for hitherto“his only feats seem to have been 
the massacre of peasants, and the burning of villa- 
ges. Valdez, the minister of war, succeeds. him. 
The issue of the contest is uncertain, and the state 
of Spain manifestly most unsettled. by 
Eruption or Vesuvius.—A Naples letter of 2d 
April, published ina London paper, makes this 
statement :— ” : 
‘ i , Which had for the last fortnight, 
ven indications. of. an approaching eruption, 
Burst forth last eveuing: tir aif ts fasy. Weeeen. tod 
afternoon a storm of hail and rain, had detained the 


la, of a thousand ets, isa j 
past nine (within less than three hours) thedetona- 
This morning there is not even the least smoke. 
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MY AUNT, 
bys Foes has many = oe 


ver butters 


Is every syllable truth, 
My aunt has got to her spectac ‘ 
Though without them she ane wellenough; |. 


She is well versed in politics, 
thie Lew 
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» SAC ON) relations of 
tinople, idle esse of political alliance with the Porte, wi 


: ble, diminished from: the 


DVS 


‘She 
by walt 


, Water running in 


" radi eri ofthe ae ik 


together: with -orange, fig, and 





by.@ great number of ‘Europe- 
jue or Arabian drogomians, a numerous tram OF wo-" 
niand black:slaves, and in 

qupdalespache, with the Emir Beschir, sovereign of 
‘Lebanon, and especially with the Arabian Scheiks 
of the deserts of Syria and Bagdad. - 

Soon’ wre cee wet ron had been still considea-’ 
tof her. affairs*} 












jever it getont rie 
in Constany e, a 





used) See siatolie fee Egan and she found 
feat ocean thousand: francs || s 


income, which is still sufficient -im ‘this country:for’ 
fay train which Lady Stanhope is obliged to keep 
A pga, those persons who. had accompa- 





of immense merry 


iy RR ont ona 133 
a ‘in the: 
guide tie see ‘ob ‘the Const ete rer ‘Oppo-— 
Rhedes, and struck ona rock some | 
er oc brea ay vessel ‘went “to pieces } 
in a-few moments, and Lady Stanhope’s treasures’ 
were buried inthe sea; she escaped barely 
her lifé, and-was. earried:on a piece of the ship-to a 
little desertvislandy where she: ‘passed twenty-four 
hours, without food’and without: assistance. At: 
jae heteeel ws so of ‘Marmoriza, who were seek+" 
aol eas crea awreek, discovered her; and 
cond Siavteeelioedens etaese she made herself : 
known<te; the English !Consul. This deplorable 
event did not.cool herzeal:: she went to: Malta: 
and there to England, . She collected the, 
wreck jigs fortune, turned into money’ a part of 
her fa ’ joaded another ship with money 
and:pregents for the-countries she intended to visit, | 
and set sail. | The-voyage was prosperous, and she: 












as ‘Syria in- et 
part .of: ber propery, 
Ea 



































the ancient Laodicea, on. the 
Coast of yria, between ‘Tripoli and Al Alexandile - 
ta. -'Bhe* esta ‘herself ii that neighbor-"/ 


hood, studied: ic, surrounded herself with peo-: 
ple who could facilitate;for. her an intercouse with 
fhe different Arabian tribes, Druzes, and Maron-. 1 
ites, “of” the country, and prepared, (as I’ was then 
re re tomake journies of discovery into’ 
the less accessible parts of Arabia, of Mesopota- 


mia, 7 oange te el 









ore familiar with. the: ian. 
ne ieon Q a the sttsanera aud the the enstoms I 
AS 4 3 \j Tih, Foes ta 
if cee, a Queen. we 
and delivere Bue ra = 
it was agreed, ipa, rotec 
eaten Ato 
; e 
5 eibute ofgtenreiiinenis. Thin en 
ty oti exists, and wi ithfullyexecuted owe the 
p fee if they receive positive proof of the protéc- 


tion of Lady Stan 


On her return from almynra,, she eserped being 


| thoughts,” that f 


| ae ‘conducted through:anarbor of jessamines | 


ted. her from. Europe, either-died or left. her, the 
oni of the Arab: s, which could only be rhain- 
, began to -cool, ‘her intercourse 

parece ‘less frequent, and Lady Hester’ 
fell into, the sm solitude in which I found her, 


Same energy, with all the constancy and resolution 
which have always marked ‘her character. She 
»never thinks’ for'a moment of retracing her steps, 
eshe never gives a l0ok to the'world and to past 
stimes,’* She does not bend ‘under neglect, or at 
fortune, or the prospect of old age and the for, 
fulness of the living. She will remain alane where 
she now is, without books, without journals, with- 
| out letters from Europe, without: friends, without 
even, servants, who are Caged attached to. her, 
She is surrounded merely by Some negresses and 
‘some black slave dhiildven afew Arabian “peasants 
to take care'of ‘her: garden, her horses, 
toyher personal Safety®:. It,is generally believed in 
‘the country where, she resides, and. my intercourse 
with her inclines me to the same opinion, that the 
supernatural strength of her mind and of her reso~'| 


but also. in high taised religious ideas, in which the: 
illumination of Europe is confounded with some 
Of the. oriental forms of faith, and added to this. the 
nders of astrology. ‘Whatever it may be, Lady 
Stanhope i is & great namein-the'east, and a great 


her, L felt. ad ar 8: see her ; her ideas of solitude 
yhad so. mu Ape sy ympathy ‘with my own 
ad to ascertain how near 
weappreached ‘eh ot fon 


Lady Heste 
‘She has features -w 
Freshness, color, ; 

/when tently 18 in the. ‘ein riteelt, in the’p' arity of 
its| lines, in dignity, ‘majesty, in’ ‘the choupht of a 
als ‘or woman’s face, beauty*may change at the 


sane. be spoiled by 
ish with youth hui | 


erent epochs of life, but it ‘does ‘not pass away. 
uchsis'that of Lady 'S e wore on’ her 
ead) a) white: turban, on. the forehead a band -of 
her || purple woollen cloth, which féll on each side frovr 


‘shawl and immense ee robe of sole sia silk, : 
with floa' aloovets env er whole 

iit ac a8 tol, and through apm 
orle opening oh rine 
first'tunie; was 6 & second robe of-em* 
broidered Persia’ va Pe ‘whieh’ reached the throat, 
and was: there’ fastened | ‘by a 
Turkish bots of yellow morocco, embroidered with | 
silk, completed ‘this ‘beautiful oriental costume, 
which she ‘wore with the freedom and grace of a 
person ‘who had never from her youth worn any 





[reitron grees: in abundance. There, Indy Stanhope | t 
cite. eas: several years in a. truly oriental style of |} shay 

at | upury: 
se 





- But she still exhibits. the same heroism and. the.}};: 


and to attend |p 
| Stanhope understood this; Se ia hk 


lution is found ‘not: ‘merely i inher’ own character, |} 


astonishment, to Europe. o Bintang myself, so neat |}: 


rwas rently fifty years old.— || proach: 
tid | too timid with events, and that you have net push- 
ed va oe fortune where it might conduet you. 


to the, shoulders, a long, yellow cashmere || 


4 Which was left: roy the | 


1 ortiameéniti-~~+ }F 





and tose laurels to the igate of her gardens, A ta-’ 
ble was taid for M. Parseval.and ool, we dined: 
very quiekly,'and shé/oply waited till we had risen: | 
from table, ‘she sent. Leonardi'to tell me she 











Abdalapacha, whot 





be to me..i kwas ah 
in beautifuland e t-women of the-Bast 
pun e, and [ therefore shocked: at. her: 
cious and careless attitude, nor at that odoriferous 





smoke which escaped in light columns from the lips 







“was wai me; T hastened, and fotihd herf{|} 
sine a : “adered one to 


i VN Adal 


yt ing gear alone, jo. the watid, a 


wt 3) 


nbd za $ 
ing the adoration of Christ, and the practice of his 
charitable morality,» Add to that the fantastic col- 
ors and the supernatural reveries of an imagination 
titonted 4 East, and heated by: solitude and 


et and you may form, some idea..of this 

e ou fanctfal compound,. which it is more 
easy wo call madness, than to analyse and under- 
No, 'this woman is not, insane. ;, Madness, 

which inscribes itself in but too evident @ manner 
in oe A is not Ayritten in’ her beautiful'and di- 


vi 
ersation, ‘which it’ is ever” interru 
‘ pair hme and eccent 
Ae care ee y Hester’s. conversation, arene 
ile it is'e! j mystical and ¢loudy, is ays 
‘sustained, connected Fo winrar te : 
Tet were obliged toy Sepa meet 
it isa volan 


madness, w 
-khows‘itself, ‘and: which: Leieieran, 
me 


j ‘ing: madness... The powerful i adaniresin w 


of! prodigies, to these meni of the rocks and deserts 

‘whose i imagination is_more dark and colored than 

the horizon of their own sands or seas—the word 

of Mahomet or of ‘Lady Stanhope ‘is netessary.— 

They want. the communion with the stars, 
miracles, ; the second sight.of. genius, 


reach .of her traly, superior understanding, and 
then perhaps like ‘all beings endowed with power- 
full ‘intellectual faculties, she has syéecedded in seduc- 
Saran ahd: has made the. first. convert. 
‘the: barenbol she has created for others. . This,is 
ile effect, this woman produced on me. She can- 
not be judged or classed in a word, she‘is a ee 
1d of uaidnias danaonal I shall not be 
ed if at some not distant: day dhe wealines:& jpovt.of 
the destiny which ene herself—an empire 
in Arabia, a throne in erusalem. The least polit 
ical commotion in the region which she inhabits 
might raise her even tothat.. ~ 
' Thave, said I to her, on this subject but one re- 
to make. to you, it is that.you, have been 


, said she .to me, like.a man who still 

baer much in human will, and not enough 

irresistible empire. of destin ‘own 

ang is in that—I await it, I do not.invoke at-— 

growing old—-I have diminished acaieumis 

my fortune, and am now alone:and. abandoned. on 

this rock of the desert, a prey to the first bold. fel- 
low who wouid wish to force. my gates, surround. - 

ed by a band of faithless servants and wngrateful 
Slaves, who. ‘réb-me. ‘every day» and sometimes. 

“ aten my life. Lately I owed my, salvation 

y. to my dagger, of which I was. abate, to: make 

a to defend my bosom + A. ‘of a 
slave whom I had’ well, i " 

midst of all these tribuldttone am. happy; 

bank hen the seicréd word of the } 2 
selinien, Allah Kennim, the will of God, and[ await” 

with confidence the future, of which I have spoken 

be! Age ou, and of which I should wish to inspire you 

- with the certainty which you ought to haves. 


‘The name of was, mentioned, as. 


"h ana yf i 

Ttis m 

fioh makes me an: e rine cy 4 .- 
-vltis:the same’ ‘me, {replied vgs we. 

muivectadeathy alias: 









sit toh Jasin 
® if could not — how idea naa 
gion, and without liberty— asm was a great 


reformer, no dowbt—he reformed the social world, 


eye ae ego ees 


‘Of the different Tee ih the of W wnt " 
has condemned hiiself to live. Mysterious: 


éditation, some revelations perhaps of Arabian — 


Madness, ‘which always betrays za] ; 
starts, is nat tobe — 


genius has €x ‘and still continues to exercise 

over the Arab people, who. s the: moun- 
t- || tains, proves that this pretendec madness is only 
“an instrument. To the inhabitants of this country — 


Sg: pn epee. 47 a 
thought, aril @ her chat your fanaticism for. 
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Wig & & 


— 
callie ange r alt 


and - ber that you: leave. pole 8 in a nie 
tudes of Lebanon. Sih 

She lield out her hand, Tlaid imine on my heart 
after the Arabian’ fidhion,. and We e Weparted. 


The Parisian, Sibyl.. 
Whence comes it ‘thie man ‘he ‘stich’ a, desire’ to, 








intertogate the future, such a i i anxiety, to, Aiest 


vine the, veiled: secrets of fortune’? A — 


I discover traces of the imprudent: 
€ co thei . Sibyls, 1p, 
2 5 ir gip- | ia 





4 whose ora- 


the Freeh have had their sore” 
rie 


gi finiatd, b bu 
them ihr ceremony, ; y li 


s-the busi was, not 
exercised in'France' with imp me nd ‘those ‘who, 
were oor. to’ shufflmil fortunes” fi 
swered. for. it, too 
ancestors were inthe habit of 


ple all-whio: were’ guilty of hyerpsg" enh thy? my tn 


good ladies Yilenware, Mieh Le Normand, il 


now in full career, if 

earlier,-would-have-infattibly | 
the state’ ‘But ‘chi ah 
cromancy are at resent, eee 4 
lucrani¥d “hell ree il OE, 
ing toa. aes atin "tae 


All aa ins 
the cards of Lad ute | 
of Madame My 


oiselle Le Normand. » ach Hc be Pevetines wa 
been celebrated in'her turn’; but’a young sorceress 
now — ithe public’ who peamnines to surpass” 
nem all, 
The, temple of: this new: siby! is in one of the 
most frequented quarters of Paris)’ In°the ‘morn- 
‘to’ the beauty; terider and ‘timid, but 







they taped 


fattibly 


en mag k a century: 
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and 





know what success may at- 
bi i the modest: and* shot 
girl whois ahxidus' to istover, whom M 
fall in“ love, with 5 torthe. wngquiet,, Thesband. whose 

2 disturbed by a 











, = ary whats ee us Than. 
dreams are. agony a Ww LF a 

in big noes and montis biota 3 to the The Rives “Glubs... 
gamestér wlio would wih’ back at Wis what:he. ».) TP donotdnow: him, madam. 

has lést”” ie Atd,, The numerous eq © A‘darlemnii;’ thirty-six yeats old. 


ed before the entrance, indicate the rank of the vis: If 


een tigi 


had’ hear the eRe this modern Pytho- |} 
ly ‘cited with’ great praises:' ‘it 
“one me:.in 


nes 
igh ‘terths'of* tlie WV 
cao 





shee of het n 

bas . EXquisite « ature. 
excited my curiosity ; aca to ascet- 
tain for myself:the merits ‘benuties of this cel- 


ebrated 
peru ight a as I. 


Sb Serwk 


my’ the dota ara 


‘to advance your t, here am bse! 
vant ver abet andl Nie of Heed 
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Piet nel" ee er 






‘|[table, by way of ‘prelude to the following, dia- 
often.with, theix lives. « Our good , . 0b He 


| = & 


zc ate tid ws pe 


to take my leave. She 





door upon me, and, 2 tg 

key with her,. I consoled. my. captivity. bpm 

t immediate use of a crevice, thro oe 

see ey! hing: that .w. ing, on. i eth 
Q The an who ae 


Ibegunstal than the, MD Peer face was a ngaenre 


having managed to. 

bd hes prevailed on - pa 

he will:be here ina mminutecand 
eement. 


jealousy; of my hus- 
a were Catatyiee 


 tigh ; the young visiter disappeared, and her friend 
prepared; a vation De Julep. 


lance,,and,, the better to,.decide upon. the. powers 
of, the magician, observes that her art must,reyeal 
to! her the object of -his "present visit. Do you 
doubt, it ?.said the sibyl, in.an offended tone ; give. 
yourself then the, trauble.to be seated ; and.con- 
descend. to,.listen:to. me, .-He took a chain. She 
. collected herself, and. the cards upon the 


You are married, sir; sixteen or seventeen 


half oh , 
Wheh, wud cc ah 


ben 





We roel howe tas to the greedy 


‘Whe has iven you a thousand proofs of affee- 
tion, arid yet ‘you continiue'to suspect her. 
q if confess it, said He, “in utter amazement. 

bs Queen of; Diamonds—these suspicions you have 
imbibed froma female friendof your wife. ~ 

_ Eadmit the fact... 

Seven of Spades—she has carried her effronte- 
ay po fanaa mvs you toapply to me. 

- Astonishing! 

She*' takes“ up ‘the “cards, and hands them to De 
Julien,,who.cuts,. them, while the sibyl. continues 
with gravity that nothing can disturb, your wife 
is | faithful. 

Do you. ‘believe, $0 2 

I know, it; but she complains of your conduct, 

Of my conduct ?° 

' Your suspicions’ harasse her. 

’ O no;, she.is;not aware of them. 

She has discovered them ; you entertain at your 


_ Itis my, best friend, 
I apes 





ined. yore refused to purchase. 


Ie is true. i 
 Baale declines. his. offers with dignity ; it is |} « 
, | ram you oly aa ‘she. is: 


dk 
P 
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‘You amaze me! Lami thuhdersiruck! 


_, For. three, mon t he has, been to.in- 
her-to mip of diamonds serene: 


willing to accept any or’ 
nament that mee. her 

Poor womah 

Here our sibyl again took up the cards, and 
ee into three parcels, which she thus ex- 





lained: 
You blush at the suspicions you have entertain- 
i aun ta the honor of my wife. 


She dreams of nothing , but, Lael Basra ist eh 
og: ara Bessey ards 


this bad.fortune.? 





pepe wrth a thinking of a 





+4 ‘i am a? ; me J, ndres You 
time: hi. | cht of Hearts and Tae 
“ina |. ‘loves but her hi OAR A er int 


ring Beg 
Y: the, t eu ae i 
ith oe teeter? lbs 


was younger arid more. |} Juli 


not forget.our |) 
epoan of abel. put an. end to the conversa- |}, 
tis shi fad 


e.enters; looks _ about oe room with noncha- le 








nths.ago. you. espoused a young lady of. about. |}. 






He is: desirous of becoming your wife’s best} 


Y exclaimed the relenting husband. | 








yee : 
he, 
aay 


aad 





separa 
should return 
her dia M5: re wow doolw Sod 





Cemett mes: oye 
With too. ; iagea 2, be Meén:are: bat, 
( aa Seana 


ry im oie he ac repulses. cwith, didnt 
et ky to the father. exulting :in the )birth.of a. 
this c Stare eae with, 


r pe 'y . 
en ai more of this multitude of 
ae visiters, . 


who’ no , ny. , to receive the» 
ste of keamielbeetia tacaaeee of * 
eir hopes. I have. ag a surer 


Iti 
| the. folly of every’ one of ‘them, ' Wither COM>... 
promising my ego I give good fortiine to: 
the w They go away from ay ae 
quiet in oy ‘and mind, and promise’ them- 

selves to pay another visit to’ the little sorceress 
who makes them so mer rie: par, sare 
expense.—*,* 


oat OS eee 


ie way ae 
y P.D AMB KULE 
A ae ae ‘ or k 


“ft. Denis, May 11, 1635. ( Raa ve 
Lanse Tet, satin mies Dam ahaa 


8 feet high, 





Builder of a superior style of — Care fori 
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The | oe vient 

inde |] ver-to-be-forgotten eyes of heavenly blue, attracted 

‘ attention. » 4 

: “rhe. aati family was ‘anxiously 

he Misées C were ‘presented ; it has 
eth aon ear ai 

it they were most received, and "the 










































































ddr ! ‘ASTUS COR- 

: ‘oto THOMABTURNER t ah 

| rasa, propriety of their dress und manners much Pasay, Troy, Ne is is e 

ll}! . "The Lady Catdamines, costumes Of the finest |) = B. AE WAYT IRON, ‘Ba 
and altinneesly linen. 95 toys of I inch by inch, Fiat Bars in Jengthe o 
mabufeceure of alk Fc this country in ie | aie aly tae dieerhnd s naparh oes Ya. ae AF dor f Se Liat ivemracansnet 
‘of. —[Bu er Hill |} this truly grand dress had a superb effect. 0 do, 2. ‘do. 4 do. fof 

Aurora. “i Messrs. Chesnut, Oak, Bireh, Lime, Sc, 8, 200 do. 9 te 8: | Sgt Teh 

“The | Jingo Tree which mews on the estate shaded. gio a sis z eres 36 Ibe. per yard, withthe re- 
of the'late ‘Gardner Greene, and of which aire Blackthorn, Pear, Apple, &c.. &e., ron ree 3 Bese! 2 36 inches diameter \) 
we ‘spoke the other: day, has been safely re. || crowded round their sovereign, eager to pay their |[ for’ oe allway Cars, incheg diameter ., 








d to the Common, where it is to be'| dutial homage ; they saad eeu ibdhh ow, in 
















































3, 3, 33, and 34 inches diameter for 
Tei is the Inrgost st tr et yer. rich strits of white,. red and green. Railway Care ahi 8, 34, 34, ane f petent iron 
probabl 40 f The cémpany were greatly delighted with a a snare will be sold free of duty, to State : 
in this vicinity, being eet || concert of vocal music from a large party of the best mares Incorporated Governments, 4 and the k 
high and the cireumference, at 3} feet from || performers in the neighborliood, consisting wholly {jen in part payment. A. & G, RALST: 
the ground, 4 feet 4 inches. The Jabor of |} of amatuers. Models and Ae saatall the icone Rails, 
Guistion a it was undertaken by M The Se broke iy bee having partakeh of a few Chairs, Pins, Wedges, Spikes, and Splici in use 
s ardener on the estate. || drops of a } ne and charming beverage, but not || bothin this countryand reat Britain, rile ex biied te 
The earth was ully removed from. the || before the Widow Nightingale, (who had, joined || *hove disposed to exemine them. 
round het ied dens and eke | ein erg ad eniaad | SUR WEYORO IOLA 
m 
from the aroun  lantenginc eT to Ress lady instantly complied, and poled upon the ears ay warranted. Tren ee erie eee ae 
under it a low whee he roots of her delighted auditors one of ‘her most heart-’|} Leveling Instruments, large and sual elses; with high 
_were then carefully por a iek matting; || thrilling melodies. powers with glasses made by Troughton, to- 
lo o er wit e assorsment of Engineering Instru- 
and tree lowered upon thé drag, on . ments, miatufactured and soldb 
which it was mene oo ye in an upright MILL-DAM FOUNDRY fi E. & G.W BLUNT, Phe gobo wit 
position, being ept from: falling by. ropes N MONDAY, June |, at #2/o’clock,' at City Hall, : lane. 
nlese previc ely di f at pris sale,) wil : 2° " 
attached to the and held by men who be sold by phone orf goatiet well, ea cpr so roy SURVET ES Aa ’ ING “ 
walked along with it to its destmation. Mr. That one mile Boston. The improvements con J haa Se 
Sheridan tells us that there is not the slight- || *#t of— Kg The subscrber mahufactures ail kinds of instru- 
il 8 - No. 1. Boiler House, 50 feet by 30 feet, _comtaining all }}- menta\in his profession, warranted ‘if not superior, 
est doubt that it will live Face flourish in. its the necessary machinery for making boilers for Locomotive |} i briacipien af Feo yting . ipto ey tn 
% : locati —_— Bost Oo steam ported vi 
ty new ion,—[Boston ranscript.] . re. 2. Backend She Shop, 0 feet by 20, fitted with cranes Compass, Sar nasiesnne among in oved 
We have seldom met with a more agreeable jeu || "yo 3 Locomotive House, 54 feet by fe ho tehan ‘with or without the eapro? Uo i 
iy than the following, which we copy from seujenhes Locman Engines. Gevoral of the nose Eeemiane | fect accuracy—also @ Railroad Goniometer, wit La el. 
Saturday's Magazine for April 11:— in ae in the United States have been put in this establish atten. perties lvel perener Si with.a Ganiometer 
“men urposes, 
Ronat Curonicte.—Arrit. }| No.4. A three story brick building, covered with sl : WM. J. YOUNG. . 
s.—For the: north:—-Frost, Esq. and‘|| 120 feet by 46 pens Best two water-wheels, equal to Mathematical Instrument Mak 
suiteamongst them we noticed Messrs. W. cock, oe Prolite ; Machine shop, filled with pres Peon No. 9 Dock at., Philadélpbi . 
. a urnaces, 
Fieldfare, wing, &c. Ke. of nal my be, cotaee of other veda tee Trip ak foltening a eae Mb an bess eae sub 
Arrivals,— y in the month, Mr. and Mrs, Sesiemens, snout which is very large; Enigine for blowing Engineers, yors, others Interested : 
Swallow ; family expected .to follow soon. - N. |}, Cupola Farnaces, loved by w heel; one very supe: to thy inquiriesrespecti are , 
B. a. dae Seger out very little aa vet. rior 12 horse Steam Engine, w whieh could be dispensed wfactred : hae, ken in we on ee Oni 
y with; anda variety of other = nery. ey fully furnish th = 
Messrs, Blackbird and hrush have begun || "No. 5. An Iron Foundry, 80 feet by 45, with pb Ais arpa) pa age —- 
wo gi seth [anual concert. for the season. “Their } at Pumace and twoCupalan Core oven en Grane, cer ited got eee 
lye are at home. atgest wor e be “p ~ The wholenumber of the “Im 
ag, ened Fre foreigner of distinction, the Signor Hydreutic Fr ann Lateaiive am a ae Gast of fh These ane alt all dlusive of the aia Sutike 
Cuckoo, whose favorite cantatas are so repeatedly pao “6 
encored, is said to be on. the look-out for lodgings || ‘These were male Sonne aie Se ee ee i avale aa Compass ae food repair. ‘They 
in the neighborhood : strange Stories are in circu- |} direction of a very scientific and practical Engineer, and a all instruments ie repa are liable. 1 


ey bode reat value. Thave found th th fe 
inne — a branch of hoy bs ag ete Ponies A but feet by 38, on containing a largestack || passes have been ah they cap ipe ana ge erly 


-of Taaaaten and Cast Steel. This y others and th 
Island. building is at present asa boat ng-house, and can og any er santiodon an Goniometer that that we Kom geal 
The ee for the season. accommodate a love ry 200 tri-ed.in laying the rails on this y 
Dr! and Mire: Rook have made great progress Pb BE range feet yor cy by Sead This instru more recoaiy. in improved with a réver- 


new a Brass 
in their dwelling, which is built on the old || ary, room fo leaning esting he castings, & Ia = <i Md. soning on ce ca ~ 7 aay ting wo fe sven the fora the 
Wren family, jamous nals “rThe above stalishimen being on tide water, presents |] pievely adapted to late indeed the moat com 
have Meadige ¢ meh | the unas o greater oes Oe some Md of business than ate om <8) coragl angie of pe simple and chesp 


other in the U and Iron ean be carri 1 erred npr bye oe 
which show them to - as “alfa as ever in that || from vessels in the seoeeessitinemae, to the wharf in front OF ead ifac fact, mien Koon think will beast iy 
5 pe NS tarpeniebe of Teun wore bute tao Sompietbientiie ae: Heh termecanain tee tea 
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COURT NEWS.—GAZETTE EXTRAORDINARY. blishmert; among others, the chain and lift pumps’ RIMES F i ABLER EE TAC 
Yesterday, her Serene ess, ‘Queen Flora, || for r freeing the Dry Dock at thé NavyY ard Charleston. of Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 
heki her first drawing-room season, which was The situation for Railroad work: is excellent, being in 


he angle formed by the crossing of the Providence and Philodelphia, February, 1883. 
most. numerously attended. The court opened Wesceaer Italtroads. ‘The Locomotive “ ” Having for the last (Ww years made ‘constant 
soon after sunrise ; Mr. Skylark was in attendance |} running on tie latter road, and the‘ pa ARE ana set some’: © open ok Compass,” I camsafely 
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to the company. ; phy State of Pennsylvania, were built at these works. mar} baltere Bie be eset or ee any other instrum i ‘2 
mn “SS a ed RR 
cnungi Salers ee al ily and taste: |. ees th ie nin ig gee Baston, or to For a year past I haven waa . ie 
fal rt acento 
family of the Anemonies paid 
be ies elognintoe Sere varie MawY'e WARD, Prop coe co tne 
Pp er sd greeh'train; thé Misses A., in robes of “alsols, chet chabie ead Ries rips 





